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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


k AR to the North, in Septembe 
the waterfowl are testing thei 
wings. From Cape Wolstenholme 1 
Battle Harbour to Moosonee 0; 
James Bay they are making shor 
Hights—practicing for the long, long 
journey ahead. Even as tar south as the Pymatuning and the Susquehann 
ind the coastal marshes of the Middle Atlantic states, the first indication 
4 mass movement are taking plac 

In a few short weeks, when the first skim ice covers the edges of northen 
wetlands, the Black Ducks—‘‘gold standard” of the eastern wildtowler—wil 
be on their way. All over a vast breeding ground covering the top two-third 
of eastern North America, thousands upon thousands of these dusky brow 
birds will be airborne, their speculums glinting as spots of irridescent purpk 
ind their wing underlinings gleaming white in the crisp fall sunshine. An 
vet there is no great hurry in their movement south. Depending on weathe 
ind food conditions, on water levels and hunting pressure, their annu 
migration moves by degrees towards the wintering grounds. They come dow 
from Lake Erie across Pennsylvania to the head of she Chesapeake an 
Delaware Bays. Others of their kind come trom the valley of the St. Lawrence 
down Lake Champlain to Long Island, then along the coast. The third grea 
wave apparently uses the most traveled route down the Atlantic coast fron 
eastern Canada and New England 

But from wherever they come and to where they go, they are the stull 
upon which duck hunting dreams are built. For this wary and wise duck 
really tests the skill of men and boys. Keen eyesight and a natural distrus 
of mankind makes it difficult to decoy. Ever on the alert, the Black is not 
easily surprised. Although not the fastest flier among the duck family, these 
‘mallards minus technicolor” are mighty elusive; most of the shot charges 
which don’t down them whistle by behind the birds rather than ahead. And 
when disturbed too much by scatter-gunners, these proficient “puddlers 
become even more nocturnal than normal. Then they do most of their flying 
and feeding at night, rafting up’ during shooting hours far out in bays o 
lakes where they are relatively safe from human activity, 

\s cover artist Margaret Blair has so skillfully captured it, there is m 
more thrilling sight to a wildfowler than one or more big Blacks boring in 
(he mallard may be better known to the average citizen, the canvasback ma\ 
be more tasty and the teal a more tricky target but our common black duck 
and his red-legged north country cousin are worth the work in duck hunting 
each fall. When your feet have numbed to the knees, the wind and wate! 
have knifed completely through your rough weather clothing, and you 
muscles feel like strands of lead wire from paddling the boat and setting 
out the decoys, the sight of those big “blacks” pitching in makes the world 
a warm and wonderful place. in which the blind or sneakboat is the. best 
spot to be 
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Editorial . .. 


ime or [~reparalion 
Time For Preparat 


ENN’S woods and fields are comparatively quiet now. The shouts of 

vacationing youngsters have vanished into the studious silence of a thou- 
sand classrooms; the campfires that twinkled in the dusk of mid-summer 
evenings have faded away. And from the lakes and streams the boats and 
swimming rafts have been pulled ashore, the scars of another holiday season 
patched and _ painted. 

For a few short weeks in September only the throb of the harvest machines 
in the valleys and the stir of the wild animals in the mountains break the 
calm of Indian summer. Squirrels race fearlessly through the first fallen leaves 
to gather their winter stores; the black bear ranges widely in his hunger to 
put on the layers of fat which must sustain him through the snows ahead. 
In the forest, as on the farm, it is a time of preparation. 

Although few take advantage of it, early autumn is an ideal time to pre- 
pare for a better harvest from the wild as well as from the farm. True, a 
small army of woodchuck hunters are afield, many sighting in rifles to be 
used a few months later on bigger game. And the first vanguard of the host 
of upland gunners are getting their aim at mourning doves and rails. But 
for too many sportsmen, the chance to get in step before the hunting seasons 
start is often overlooked. 

In hunting, as in every other sport, it takes practice to be perfect. The art 
of shooting rifle, shotgun or bow is not an inherited skill nor one that can be 
mastered in the last few days before the targets become feathered and furred. 
The inability of the average hunter to score consistently clean kills is a 
disgrace to the sport. The countless birds and animals that 
are crippled and lost in modern day hunting bear mute testi- 
mony to that. Nor is the ability to judge distance and correct 
lead learned from casual observation. Those who want to be 
sure that a fleeting, flying target is or is not within shooting 
range must train their eyes long before the season starts. Like- 
wise, those who will soon be traversing rough terrain and climb- 
ing from dale to hill should leave the easy chair and cement 
flats on occasion now. Good physical condition never can result 
, through a short walk from the car to the hunting ground, 
even with a few deep breaths of fresh air. - 

Most of all the real sportsman conditions his impulses and © 
reflexes to the sight of legal game long before it is seen over 
gun barrel or hunting bow. Positive identification of all wild 
birds and animals—and the humans who sometimes seem to 
resemble them—is a basic requirement in a sport that should 
and can be completely safe and sane. 

This, then, is a time for practice and training. To know 


your game—to learn how to win it safely and cleanly, take om 
time before the 1956 hunting seasons start to improve your ok 
physical condition and your shooting skill. Practice on clay ¥, 
birds or other artificial targets; watch for wildlife in the field. Ae 4 
Know your weapon, your quarry and yourself! ] 5 ’ 
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IDEAL SPOT for stocking ducks is Sawmill 
Pond, a seldom visited area on Erie’s Pen 
insula State Park. No shooting is allowed 
here during the regular season but ducks 
leaving it to fly the shoreline of Presque 
Isle Bay are strictly on their own. 





HIS story begins at 3 a.m. on 

a May morning last spring—and 
conceivably may never end. You'll 
see why later. 

It was that time when the alarm 
clock—modern man’s most effective 
irritant—probed and brought to an 
unwilling close the slumber of Erie’s 
acting Game Protector, Virgil Grose. 
He had made out reports the night 
before and even a normal night's 
sleep would have seemed a bit short. 

gut he grumbled only momen- 
tarily, rubbed his eyes, and swung 
into action realizing how important 
this day’s work would be to Erie duck 
hunters this fall. After a quick break- 
fast he hurried behind the wheel of 
the Game Commission truck parked 
in the drive and headed down the 
highway to the Commission’s duck 
rearing farm in Crawford County. 

There, together with other Game 
Protectors, he helped the duck farm's 
personnel gather together and crate 
some 1800 five-week old ducklings 
(mallards and blacks) for release at 
various, well selected spots through- 
out the state. Many more thousands 
had already reached their destina- 
tions and more thousands were yet 
to be packed off to homes in the 
wild. This was only one day's activity. 


Ducks on 


By Bill 


This was work that Virge, as he’s 
more often called, truly enjoyed. 
Though not much of a duck hunter 
himself (folks who like to hunt 
should select an occupation that 
doesn't keep a fellow so busy during 
gunning season) Virge displays an 
almost personal interest in the water- 
fowl program. 

As he told this writer later the 
same day when we met on Peninsula 
State Park to take pictures of the 60 
ducks stocked there, the Game Com- 
mission’s duck program not only 
supplements a resource already pres- 
ent but in many localities creates a 
resource that previously did not 
exist. And when you stop to think 
about it, that’s the most rewarding 
kind of work. 

Virge had already stocked the other 
ducks he picked up at the duck farm, 
saving these 60 for the last stop be- 
cause it was nearest home. They 
rested in six crates on the bed of 
the truck. And they were a ‘noisy 
crew, exercising their juvenile voices 
STOCKING PARTY are, left to right, Carl 
Rosanske, Peninsula Park police chief; Joe 
Desser, Peninsula foreman; and acting Game 
Protector Virgil Grose. They're about ready 
to release 60° five-week-old ducks in the 
naturally suited cover of the pond and _ its 
connecting network of lagoons. 

-_ 
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Sawmill Pond 


Walsh 


in raucous complaint over their con- 
finement. We got our camera stufl 
together and piled into the cab along- 
side Virge and drove back to Saw- 
mill Pond, the spot selected for the 
stocking because it’s not often visited 
by the general public, This is im- 
portant, of course, in order to insure 
that the ducks will grow wild—for 
their own benefit and toward the suc- 
cess of the waterfowl program come 
next shooting season. 

“We want ‘em wary,’ Virge 
grinned as the truck bounced over a 
rough spot in the dirt road leading 
to the pond, “So you hunters'll have 
to earn the ones you get.” 

We grinned and said something 
about never having had an easy shot 
at a duck yet, trying to unscramble 
legs, arms, camera, flash bulbs, and 
other impedimenta the bump had re- 
arranged. 

“Can't you” get better 
trucks?” we asked in fun. 

“Can't you get better roads?” he 
retorted and we had no answer so 


riding 


MALLARD PAIR takes a look at its first 
home in the wild. Chances aie good that 
they or others of their kind will return 
year after year to nest and rear young in 
this exact same spot. They will not only 
supplement the native population but also 
attract other migrating waterfowl to call 
Sawmill Pond home. 
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BIRD BAND placed on each duck reared 
and released by the Game Commission is 
a key to the waterfowl story of the future. 
Hunters who shoot tagged birds during 
gunning seasons or anyone who finds a 
banded duck anywhere are asked to notify 
a local Game Protector or the Commission 
in Harrisburg. 


kept still. 

At the edge of the pond we were 
met by Carl Rosanske, Peninsula 
police chief, and Joe Desser, park 
foreman, who wanted to help with 
the stocking. And as we exchanged 
greetings, we spied a movement off 
in the woods that surround the se- 
cluded spot. We immediately in- 
vestigated and got a good look at 
three of the five wild turkeys that 
had been stocked on the park fo 
the education of folks who might 
never see a wild turkey in other sur- 
roundings. The three we_ spotted 
were beautifully feathered, big tom 
birds. The other two that had been 
stocked the autumn before—and re- 
ligiously corn-fed by Commission and 
park personnel throughout the rigor- 
ous winter—were hen birds. Their 
absence from the tiny flock led us to 
believe that they were nesting. 

Returning to our work, the liquid 
rim of Sawmill Pond soon came alive 
with a series of ripples and watery 
commotions incidental to the stock- 
ing of these active five-week old 
fuzzies. With all the instincts of wild- 
reared birds they flocked together 
and paddled for the excellent natural 
cover the pond provides. They were 
soon lost from sight. But we could 
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hear them vigorously testing their 
vocal chords, splashing their wings, 
and dipping into the water for a 
welcome drink after their long ride. 

We had our pictures, the ducks 
had their freedom, and Virge looked 
forward with pleasure to a bit of 
well-earned shut-eye. So we left the 
ducks, the pond, and the turkeys to 
Nature’s own way. 

Why is this a story that conceiv- 
ably may never end? 

First of all we're convinced that 
hunters (bless ‘em) will never suc- 
ceed in downing all the ducks they 
shoot at. Chances are that many of 
the 60 ducks who are heroes and 
heroines of this tiny episode in the 
overall waterfowl restoration pro- 
gram, as well as many of the thou- 
sands they represent, will return to 
the immediate locale of their release 
next spring. There they'll set up 
housekeeping and produce families 
of truly wild ducks. In turn, a cer- 


POND PADDLER seems pleased to take to 
water in Sawmill Pond after long, dry ride 
from the Game Commission’s duck farm in 
Crawford County. 








tain number of these offspri 
return to their homes the follop 
spring to repeat the process, Af 
on, into the ages! 

Secondly, as duck concen 
build up in prime areas beca 
this continued program, explo 
flights of the maturing ducks y 
spread them farther afield into 
not stocked, even beyond the boug 
aries of our own state to some 
gree. And, since the number of dug 
that exist on the North Amerig 
Continent measures the liberality 
each duck hunting season and jj 
sures the individual success of EAG 
DUCK HUNTER no matter whey 
he resides, this is a direct contribj 
tion to the sport of waterfowl 
everywhere. 

As a hunter who enjoys all typ 
of shooting, but reserves a speg 
chunk of sentiment for the graceff 
artful flight of a wild duck, @ 
writer gets a special glow of prid 
from the realization that a slice 
his hunting license money (th 
biggest bargain he buys each yea) 
goes toward the program that help 
put ‘em up there in the sky wher 
he can enjoy watching ‘em go by-= 
and maybe tumble one every sie 
often. 







































































The Alaskan brown bear is the 
size of a rat at birth. Cubs usually 
are born while the mother is denned 
up for the winter and often she dos 

not even waken. [ 


* * * 


The African ostrich is the largest 
living bird on the earth today, male 
sometimes reaching a height of eight 


feet. ag, he " 


The eyes of the Cottontail Rabbit} jr 
are placed almost directly opposit) h 
one another on the sides of the head} 
This positioning of the eyes gives tht}  s 
rabbit an extremely wide circled} C 
vision. 








Archery--Auturan's Great Adventure 


By Frank Stout 
Outdoor Writer, The Scranton Times 


HIS might be called a misadven- 
& ture, an archer’s alibi, or a blush- 
ing testimonial to the fact that bow 
hunting’s no picnic. Anyway, Times 
Staffer Gene Coleman, who also is 
secretary of the Scranton Archery 
Club, and myself took to the woods 
last October 12 and 13 dead set on 


bowling over a buck with our bows. 
For now, we'll forget the hoots of 
derision and the sarcasm that filled 
the newsroom as we left—Coleman 
armed with his 60-pound aluminum 
string cannon and myself with a 40- 
pound laminated wood and glass- 
powered recurve. 
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Unbelievable as it seems—even now 
in the cold light of hindsight—we 
looked 30 deer practically in the eye 
and never shot at a one of them. 

We started our hopeful journey 
at Thornhurst at the Luzerne County 
end of State Game Lands 135, thanks 
to a helpful assist from Clarence 
Renfer of the Department of Forests 
and Waters who took us to a road, 
pointed in one direction and said, 
“There’s deer in there. Go ahead.” 
And ahead we went. It was the kind 
of day you’d have ordered—crisp, 
and the morning mist tinted with the 
gold of a rising sun. 

We were walking a wide cut ad- 
jacent to the restricted game preserve 
in that region only a few minutes 
when we spotted our first deer. On 
a knoll ahead of us, sleek and beauti- 
ful in that golden mist stood a large 
doe, staring directly at us, her head 
and shoulders a sharp outline against 
the horizon. She was about 40 yards 
away. When she decided she didn’t 
like our unfamiliar outline, she 
finally bolted for the woods and we 
saw two more flags flash. Then we 
faintly saw three deer sneaking 
around a heavy clump of alders be- 
fore they broke into a dead run 
directly away from us. One, we 





guessed, was a buck, because of th 
loud bleating. We walked the gip 
of that game preserve until 9:30 thy 
morning until we were perspirj 
from the effects of the warm sun, 

We returned to the car an 
prowled around in the station w 
pang curious noses into the Thom 
urst State Park where the De 
ment of Forests and Waters anj 
Game Commission are co-operati 
in a beautiful development that yoy 
can reach in a hop, skip and jum 
from either Scranton or Wilke 
Barre. Then we toured on furthe, 
into Monroe County this time to look 
at the Tobyhanna State Park wher 
bulldozers were at work, clearing ney 
picnic areas on the shorefront of 
Tobyhanna Lake. 


We had heard that deer had been 
showing up in giant herds in fields 
around Gouldsboro, in Wayne 
County, not far away, so we wheeled 
in that direction by mid-afternoon, 
We knew exactly where we were go 
ing and stopped at a _ farmhous) 
where we'd been previously directed. 
The farmer gave us a green light 
without a moment’s hesitation—well, 
perhaps a little hesitation. He 
couldn't take his eyes off the bow 





and arrows, apparently convince 
that anyone who'd hunt deer with 
these things was living in a dream | 
world anyway. 

It was about 3:30 in the afternoon 
when we headed into a three-act| 
field, thick with bright green gras | 
and bordered by a pine woods o | 
one side and heavy scrub growth on | 
its iong ends. We headed for the 
pine wood border, selected a likely 
spot near a stout evergreen and 
stretched out for a rest, figuring that 
it was too early for any deer to show 


I 
i 
j 
( 


themselves. The sun, the long ride | 
our early morning awakening and | 


the golden afternoon caught up. with 


both of us and we fell sound asleep. | 


I was the first to awaken. I sat Up 
with my back against the tree, fae 
ing into the field. Coleman was 
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stretched out beside me, emitting 

lar snores. I was awake only ten 
minutes when I saw the first doe, a 
big, husky girl, step into the field 
from the woods on my right. Behind 
her came another doe, this one 
smaller; then another, smaller yet, 
and still another. The wind was in 
our favor and the four deer began 
feeding on the rich grass contentedly. 
Coleman snored on. I froze in my 
position, expecting a buck to appear 
any moment. I spoke low but sharply 
to Coleman. “Wake up, don’t move; 
Wake up, don’t move.” Finally, the 
message got through. He awakened 
and saw the deer and lay still 

Occasionally, the big doe looked 
me right in the eye from her posi- 
tion about 30 yards away. Coleman, 
using binoculars, soon spotted a small 
buck screened in the scrub brush 
about 60 yards away but the wily 
male stayed put. After nearly a half 
hour of this motionless waiting and 
whispered conversation between Cole- 
man and myself, the big doe’s suspi- 
cions became aroused and she began 
to walk stiff-legged toward us, test- 
ing the wind with her nose. Soon, 
she caught our scent, emitted a giant 
snort and turned for the woods at 
full gallop, taking the others with 
her. 

So, we quit that field and headed 
for one across the road, adjacent to 
the farmhouse. 

It was now about 6 o'clock (day- 
light time) and that left about a half 
hour of legal shooting time. We'd 
hardly crossed the road when the 
obliging landowner pointed out three 
more deer to us, one a Y buck. A 
straight row of apple trees, each 
about 25 yards apart, separated us 
from the deer who were about 100 
yards away. We began a slow stalk, 
sneaking from apple tree to apple 
tree when the deer dropped their 
heads to feed. Coleman was working 
closest to the little buck. But it was 
an ill-fated stalk. Some slight move- 
ment must have betrayed us because 
all three took off, pouring on the 





gas as they headed for a big stand of 
timber at the field’s end. That was 
all for Wednesday. But tomorrow 
was to be another day—a successful 
one, we were sure, as we headed for 
home and an early turning-in time. 
We returned directly to those 
Wayne County fields at 7 the next 
morning, but now the weather had 
turned against us. The sky was a 
cold gray; fog gripped the ground 
and a storm was brewing. We didn't 
know it then, but another flood scare 
was in the making all over North- 
eastern Pennsylvania. We had hardly 
greeted our farmer friend again 
when we spotted a small doe’s out- 
line under an apple tree. So we 
walked on and scoured both fields 
we'd hunted the day before. Nothing. 
Then we hiked about two miles 
through the large timber surround- 
ing the fields. Nothing again. So we 
quit the hunt at 9 A.M. and returned 
to Scranton for a rest. At 3 P.M., we 
headed for those fields again. 
Meanwhile, we had spotted a stand 
of balsam trees which the farmer 
was growing for the Christmas tree 
market and decided on that area as 
an excellent hiding place—a built-in 
blind. When we arrived the weather 
was worse—cold, damp and miserably 
gray. The windy gusts were in our 
favor, however. We hunched in ‘the 
balsam stand for a half hour before 
a small doe—where she came from we 
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don’t know—almost tumbled into 
Coleman’s lap and then took off in 
startled flight. 

We soon abandoned the fir tree 
hideout for the field across the road 
where we'd seen the deer the day 
before. Instead of going directly into 
the field, we skirted through the 
wooded area bordering it and came 
upon a pronounced deer trail. Fresh 
droppings were everywhere. This was 
the place for us, we decided. We hid 
in separate alder clumps, about 20 
yards apart, overlooking the deer 
trail. We had waited about 15 
minutes when I heard a loud snort, 
the clash of antlers and the thump 
of deer hooves drumming away from 
us. At the same time I saw Coleman's 
bright red hat, then the rest of Cole- 
man come bounding out of the 
bushes. Meanwhile, a buck deer, ap- 
parently, was bleating an alarm to 
every other deer in the woods. If 
you've never heard that sound, it’s a 
kind of combination bark, bleat and 
bugle. This buck, apparently accom- 
panied by a doe, had walked up be- 
hind Coleman to within 15 yards of 
him before catching the scent. The 
cover was too thick and the action 
too fast even to attempt an arrow 
shot. 

Later, we crossed the road again 
and sat against the farmer's barn to 
watch a herd of deer slowly come to 
shape in the big field. First, three 
small does, then four or five larger 
ones. Finally, there were 13 or 14 
milling around in the field. It was 
dificult to make an accurate count 
because they moved constantly, inter- 
mingling. Our last chance came only 
a few minutes before the 6:30 clos- 
ing hour (daylight.time). As we stood 
in the field watching the ever grow- 









ing herd of does, another large 
came from the woods at a4 
gallop, directly at us, as though 
animal intended to charge | 
through us. By this time there) 
five of us in the field—Colemay 
myself, the farmer and two @f 
friends. 4 

The big deer came to a calm) 
under an apple tree about 70¥ 
ahead of us. One of the party 
denly said, “Hey, I see horns onj 
one.”” We looked and sure enog 
antlers there were. Coleman 
his binoculars that picked up 
of the fast-fading light, and coum 
six points. The buck turned b ) 
side to us, his head down feedim 
We both prepared to shoot, 
simultaneously were hit with th 
same thought. It’s a long, tough sha 
and only a few more minutes until’ 
the 6:30 closing hour. Even if we hit! 
that buck, the arrow might not bj 
fatal. He’d head for the woods an! 
we'd never find him and he'd hay 
to suffer and die. 

So with only 10 minutes to go, we 
started a slow stalk. Coleman one! ha 
got within range, started to come into) tio 
a kneeling position for a shot and} ba 
the buck fled into the center of th thi 
field. -He stood there, skittish and} m 
nervous as a new colt. I moved dow) of 
to his right, slowly and hunched ove} m: 
thinking he might break my wap} pe 
Coleman continued his direct stalk) m 
right out in the open. That big bud} bi 
just watched him, gradually sneak} th 
ing toward the herd of doe to hit} w 
himself. Again Coleman paused far) cr 
a shot and again the buck backel} al 
out of range. Finally, he decided hed; tt 
had enough of this nonsense, turned) 
tail, raised his huge white flag and) 
thumped away toward the woods} a 
taking the four big does with him) a 

Coleman and I sat up a long time} s 
that night rehashing our strate.) 1 

( 
( 
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The wisest thing we did, we think 
was to pass up that long shot at the 
six-point buck. With some luck, that} 
big guy will be around next Octobéet, 
So will we—right in the same field. 
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Scenting Conditions 


By Horace Lytle 


HERE is no question but that 

some dogs find it possible to 
handle game under weather condi- 
tions or other factors that would 
baffle others. Game scent is some- 
thing that even the best authorities 
must handle with a certain amount 
of conjecture. One man’s opinion 
may be as good as that of another— 
perhaps! I’ve had old hunters tell 
me that they have seen dogs handle 
birds satisfactorily at any season of 
the year. In the case of quail, this 
writer couldn't agree. I’ve never seen 
crisp, satisfactory work on Bob White 
after the bevies have paired-off for 
the spring nesting season. One may 
see an occasional point late in the 
spring—but too rarély to mention; 
and usually with a very uncertain 
attitude on the part of the dog. A 
slow dog with a good nose might be 
more apt to make a point under such 
conditions. But who wants a slow 


dog! Most of us want a fast dog with 
a superlative nose. I have always be- 
lieved that an All-Wise Creator has 
provided that birds give off little or 


no scent at that time of year when 
they are nesting to rear and raise 
their young. 

Later on, after the grain is cut, in 
late August or early September, 
especially as it gets cooler in the eve- 
ning just before the sun goes down, 
it is possible to begin getting point 
work again with our bird dogs. How- 
ever, it is this writer’s experience that 
crisp scenting must wait for a heavy 
frost followed by a cold beating rain 
that knocks down the cover and kills 
rank vegetation. Then is when your 
dogs should snap into their points 
with high-headed, positive decision. 

If you go into a field of thick, rank 
vegetation your own nose can smell 
the odor thereof. Yet it is absolutely 
impossible for the human nose to 
detect the scent of game birds under 
even the most ideal scenting condi- 
tions. A good Setter or Pointer, how- 
ever, has a keenness of scent so highly 
developed that the dog cannot only 
detect the presence of game, but 
“read” it with positive decision. That 
being true—that a dog’s nose is so 
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sensitive it can detect delicate traces 
of scent denied to the human nose— 
think how much more powerfully 
the odor of rank vegetation must 
penetrate a dog’s nostrils. If we 
humans can smell vegetation, con- 
sider how much more intensely it 
must flow into a _ dog’s sensitive 
organ! It seems but logical, then, that 
such odor must drown out and 
smother the lesser odor of game 
birds. 

There’s another factor that then 
plays its part in the situation. After 
rank vegetation has been killed off 
by frost and rain, not only are scent- 
ing conditions better—but the young 
birds themselves are more fully 
grown, larger and hence should give 
off a stronger scent. A full grown 
quail certainly gives off a stronger 
scent than a half-grown quail. By the 
same logic, it seems possible that a 
larger game bird such as pheasant, 
gives off even a stronger scent than 
a quail. A bevy of quail may give 
off as much or more scent than a 
single pheasant; but I believe that 
one pheasant should be easier to 
smell than one quail. 

The scenting powers of different 
dogs vary greatly. There can be no 
question as to that. Dogs differ in all 
their characteristics—from sense of 
smell to brain power—just as we, their 


PAIR OF BOBWHITI 


SEPTEMBER-jo 
———e 
masters, ourselves are as individual 
as finger prints. No dog's 
powers can be at their best when & 
dog is hot or tired—simply , 
reason why bird work is pretty gi 
to be crisper when there's frose gy 
the pumpkin. Then there’s stil} gy 
other factor: that some dogs feel th. 
heat more than others, just as some 
men feel the heat (or cold) mq 
than others. We owners must take; 
these things into account and make! 


proper allowances when _ estimating! 
a performance under certain 
tions. : 

The whole subject is full of fas. 
cination—and mystery. Not only af 
some canines gifted with ave a 


= 


than others; but some have beg 
benefited by greater experience if 
how to use their noses to advan 
This seems certain, and can count! 
heavily in the spelling of results, | 
One authority has advanced the 
theory that scent spreads cone-shaped 
from its source. Thus it is strongest 
the closer to it; but that it takes in 
more area as it sifts further out. Its 
his idea that a dog close—but a bit | 
beyond the orbit—might easily mis | 
even strong scent that he isn’t quite! 
in the path of. On the other hand, 
a dog further away but in range of 
the spread, might pick up a fainter 
scent—then work-it to the source. 











QUAIL may be protected during the: mating and nesting season | 
by giving off less scent than at other times of the year. Fact that they are not moving } 
as much also makes it difficult for bird dogs to pick up their trail. 
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FALL FOLIAGE KILLED BY FROST makes it easier for dogs to pick up bird scent 


ie 


, as ‘: 


and provides many a fine point such as this. No matter what you hunt, or with what 
kind of dog, your days afield are fuller if the canine’s nose is good and scenting conditions 


are right. 


It’s all very interesting, including 
effects of heat, cold, dampness, dry- 
ness and other factors. Dogs seldom- 
or-never handle game when the wind 
is from the East. While we know this 
is the case, I've never yet heard any 
man even venture a suggestion as 
to why. Well, fish won't bite in an 
East wind, either! 

The great authority on Blood- 
hounds, Dr. Leon F. Whitney, has 
given some sage observations on scent 
in his splendid book on that breed. 
For this feature alone, this fine book 
is worth anyone’s time to read. One 
of Dr. Whitney’s most interesting 
statements, from page 108 of said 
book, we quote verbatim as follows: 

“Several times I have tried to fol- 
low trails in the late afternoon when 
it was dry and have found the dogs 
unable to do anything. I have tied 
them out of the sun and then in the 
evening after the dew has gathered 
and the temperature was lower, have 


seen them run on the trail they 
couldn't follow at a walk hours 
earlier,” 


It thus would seem that conditions 
are more important than elapsed 
time, so far as scent is concerned. 
And that angle in itself is as interest- 
ing as any other we know; and, from 
the standpoint of understanding, as 
elusive. 

You'll find it all interesting—if, as 
you should, you ponder such things 
—when you hunt, or if merely afield. 
But scent is more than merely in- 
teresting. It’s so vital to results that 
it’s a pity some keen-nosed canine 
couldn't be “penning” this piece. 
What might thus be unfolded for the 
benefit of man! 

No matter what you hunt, or with 
what kind of dog, your days are 
fuller if his or her nose is good, and 
scenting conditions are right. Other- 
wise the opposite is true, And this 
applies whether it be Retriever, 
Spaniel, Pointer, Setter, Hound—or 
what have you. We think most men 
who hunt over pointing dogs prefer 
canines that go for body scent only. 
Yet even here we may find an ex- 
ception to the rule. In Florida the 
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writer was once amazed to hear a 
certain Pointer dog criticized thus: 
“The trouble with him is he’s a 
‘winder’—he never trails.” 

Yet this very Pointer was the pick 
of the pack for-my-money! However, 
this doesn’t lose sight of the fact that 
there are occasions in Florida when 
a careful, experienced trailing of foot 
scent may be effective for the pay-off. 
But not too often, I think, You can 
write me down as wanting a “winder” 
—and that goes for anywhere I hunt. 
It goes triple-plus in the case of 
woodcock or grouse. And when it 
comes to pheasants, I think trailing- 
a-foot-scent would be so slow that 
the dog would soon be a full county 
behind the bird! Even the best Fox- 
hounds often run with heads high 
when scent is especially “sweet.” 

No matter what breed of canine, 
and regardless of whether game be 
fur or feather, scent is apt to come 
up for discussion whenever dog men 
get together. The writer was espe- 
cially interested in comments during 


ALL HUNTING DOGS 
retriever breeds, hand signals and 
crippled birds, especially in thick cover. 


DEPEND ON SCENT to 
eyesight 


a Beagle field trial not too long 

It was a beautiful day but toog 
of the little hounds were too @ 
losing the trail. One of the spect 
standing near me asked my op 

as to the why of it. When I ha 
theory to offer, he threw me a 
twister, thus— 

“Well, why do you think’ 
nostril should be stronger than™ 
other?” he next asked. 

We had no answer for that, @ 
—didn’t even know whether or | 
it’s ever the case—and countered 
asking what significance he attrib 
to it, provided it were true, J 
answer left no bounds to my ama 
ment. 

“I figure it’s the cause of 
trailing,” he said. ‘Suppose a thal 
runs from south to north, and thi 
a hound hits it coming in from the 
west. I figure if his left nostril catche 
scent first, he’ll swing north and take! 
the trail in the right direction, But 
if his right nostril first picks it up, 
the hound will swing south and back 


locate 
always 


their quarry. 


Even in the 
enough to 


are not find dead or! 
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BEAGLE HOUND IS AMERICA’S MOST 


theories on scenting ability. 


trail. Thus it’s always been my idea 
that back trailing comes from one 
nostril being stronger than the other 
in such a case.” 

That one really whipped me! I'd 
never heard such a theory before; 
and never have since. Have any of 
you who read this? I’d be interested 
to hear, if you have. One never gets 
too old to learn. But I find this man’s 
theory hard to accept. I have always 
felt that back trailing. is an acci- 
dental circumstance that might hap- 
pen, and so stated—adding: “It seems 
to me that scent on a back trail 
should constantly grow weaker; and 
that a good hound, or other dog, 
noting this ought soon to correct 
himself.” 

“Then how do you account for the 
confirmed back trailer?’”’ another man 
asked. And I couldn't account for it. 
I can’t now. But it seems there can 
be such a thing as a confirmed back 
trailer, especially in hounds. That 
one gels me! 

“The most curious thing about it 
to me is,” another man said, “that 


POPULAR BREED and is noted for trailing 
ability afield. But even the best sometimes back-trail a rabbit or hare to upset pet 
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back trailers are always the strongest 
nosed hounds.” 

That one I couldn’t add-up-at-all. 
Could there be such a thing as a nose 
so keen as not to notice the diminish- 
ing scent of a back trail? Or, since 
there can be such a thing as a bird- 
shy dog, is there a counterpart in 
the way of a fur-shy hound? I 
wouldn't know. But if there ts, it 
could be the answer—in that the 
hound chooses to trail away from his 
game, rather than toward it. Which 
—even if someone tells me is true— 
I'll still doubt. 

“Of course,” another man said, “‘a 
rabbit’s foot gives off no scent—a 
hound tastes the trail.” 

Managing somehow to stay on my 
feet, I weakly asked for more. ‘That's 
right—a rabbit’s foot gives off no 
scent,” I was told, “it’s their fright 
throws it off through the body.” 

All I could say was: “Well, I've 
seen a lot of scared rabbits today 
that have shown small sign of giving 
off scent—at least none these hounds 
have been able to read.” 
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Which brought an end to that 
angle, but another person asked if 
I knew a hound can’t trail a doe if 
she’s carrying a fawn. I didn’t know 
it—but it’s easily believable. The 
Creator has provided a protection 
for game birds by having seen to it 
that they give off little or no scent 
while nesting. Why not the same sort 
of thoughtfulness in the case of a 
doe? 

All hunting dogs must use their 
noses—and well. But not all use them 
the same way. Suppose you are hunt- 
ing with Pointer or Setter. Say you 
walk-up a bird and kill it stone dead. 
The dog isn’t close and hasn’t seen 
the bird fall; but he has heard the 
shot (or you call him) and he swings 
back to you. How many times have 
you seen a dog fail to recover such 
bird? It'll happen more often than 
not. I've seen a pointing dog almost 
step on one but not smell it—for a 
dead bird gives off little-or-no scent. 
You insist: “Dead bird—fetch.” Soon 
the dog loses faith in you, plus which 
he resents your insistence that he 
keep trying. If obedient, he may go 
through the motions—that’s all. He’s 
no longer really trying to find it. 
Should you know where it’s fallen 
(as likely you do) you now might 
just as well go pick it up for your- 
self. It would be a different story, 
however, should the downed bird not 
be dead. In that event, there'll be 
more scent; and even any slight 
flutter will alert the dog. He now 
knows the story himself—his full in- 





terest is activated—and he'll probably 
deliver your bird. 

Suppose, though, your dog ha 
been Retriever or Spaniel in the cay! 
of the dead bird. The chances of j| 
trieving it for you would be y 
greater. Would this indicate a bette, 
nose? Possibly—though not necy. 
sarily. It could even be that th 
pointing dog might have the betty 
nose of the two. But he uses it differ | F 
ently. He goes for body scent—and’ 
in this case there is none. He lack | 
some of the interest the retrieving | . 
breeds have—hence his efforts mori 
half-hearted. A Retriever is by naturgiil 
as much interested (or more sol) ij 
dead game, than that still ali 
which is just the opposite of Poing 
or Setter. Thus the former puts 
whole heart and soul into the job 
fetching dead. The latter breeds dontm 4 
give it the same “college try”—and 
there you have much of the differ 
ence. To pick up such a dead birda}) 
dog’s nose must scour the ground for | 
any slight trace of scent. Pointing 
dogs tend to work with heads higher | I 
—in this particular case too high to} 
get the desired result. i 

But that’s not against such dogs! | Gi 
It’s just a case of square pegs no} to 
fitting round holes. | Sp 

No mere man can ever hope to| of 
know more than a modicum of the} Fi 
subject of scent. Perhaps that’s jut} er 
as well. This leaves the whole fas | 
cinating mystery of it open to study; N 
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speculation and _ conjecture. And | si 

therein lies much of the interest. | I 

7 
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WILDLIFE STAMPS | : 

series of NATIONAL WILDLIFE CONSERVATION | 9 

STAMPS is now available from the National Wildlife Federation, 232 Car | 


roll St., N. W., Takoma Park, Washington 12, D. C. The stamps are repro | 
duced in full color, make ideal gifts to youngsters interested in conservation | 
scrapbooks or decorations on personal stationary. Proceeds from the stamps | 
support the important legislative and other conservation education work of 
the Federation, which is a non-profit league of state sportsmen’s groups. 
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ihe | OLLOWING the sound business 
gh to. practice used by corporations in 


issuing annual financial reports, the 

dogs! | Game Commission is again pleased 

$ ne} to present to its stockholders, “The 

| Sportsmen,” and for the information 

9¢ t0| of the general public, its Annual 

f the} Financial Report for the Fiscal Year 
| just} ended May 31, 1956. 

> fas: | An examination of Statement 

tudy, | Number 3 reveals that the Commis- 

And} sion began operations on June |, 

tt. | 1955 with a cash balance of $2,979,- 

719.47. Revenues from all sources 

| during the.fiscal year amounted to 

| $4,653,121.39, making a grand total 

| of $7,632,840.86 available for its over- 

, all program. The net expenditures 

...,| during the year amounted to $3,885,- 

ION 990.13, leaving a cash balance of $3,- 

| 


Car) 746,850.73 in the Game Fund on 
epro- May 31, 1956. 
stion | A substantial balance in a finan- 


cial report of a corporation indicates 
amps} a sound financial policy. The Penn- 
‘k of sylvania Game Commission is in 
much the same position. However, 
the Commission’s objective in the 
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interest of conservation is to budget 
monies for expenditure as soon as 
possible after such revenue is re- 
ceived for the sound execution of 
development plans for the perpetua- 
tion and betterment of wildlife. 

The cash balance shown in State- 
ment No. 3 of this report requires 
the following explanation to prop- 
erly evaluate the obligations and 
responsibilities of the Commission. 

(A) The cash balance in the Game 
Fund at the close of a fiscal year is 
not all surplus, because certain ob- 
ligations remain and are to be met 
with this balance. As of May 31, 1956 
there remained the following obli- 
gations: 

1, Vouchers payable in the amount 
of $38,073.90. (Of this amount, 
$188.91 was incurred by the Depart- 
ment of Revenue). 

2. Encumbrances in the amount of 
$678,207.70 covering the purchase of 
Lands, Material and Supplies and 
other operating expenses. (Of this 
amount, $47,642.29 was incurred by 
the Department of Revenue in con- 
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nection with printing and _ issuing 
Hunter’s Licenses). 

3. Reserve for the unexpended 
budgeted funds in the amount of 
$250,000.00 for the acquisition of 


Divisional Headquarters, Grounds 
and Buildings. 
4. Reserve for the unexpended 


budgeted funds in the amount of 
$66,664.96 for the acquisition of ad- 
ditional Game Lands. (This Reserve 
is in addition to the Funds budgeted 
in the current fiscal year for Land 
Purchases). 

5. Reserve for the unexpended 
budgeted funds in the amount of 
$125,000.00 for the purchase and in- 
stallation of a two-way radio system 
for field use. 

6. Reserve for Working Capital in 
the amount of $1,250,000.00 required 
to carry on normal operations dur- 
ing the months of June, July, August 
and September of each year when 
expenditures far exceed income. 

After the required sum of $2,407,- 
946.56 is set aside to meet the above 
enumerated obligations, it will be 
noted that the net balance is $1,- 
$38,904.17. This balance, plus the 
estimated Revenues for the current 
year, form the basis for the current 
Fiscal Year's Budget. ($450,257.50 of 


the net balance which accrued frog 
Gas Royalties is earmarked for Capi. | 
tal Expenditures). ' 
An additional factor which ¢op, 
tributed to the increase in the cash 
balance was that the actual Reveny 
for the Fiscal Year exceeded ej, 
mates by $463,000.00. This was dy 
in part to: 
1. The revenue from the sale at} 
1955 Antlerless Deer Licenses whid | 
could not be anticipated prior to 
special season established by the! 
Commission. The decision to declare! 
said season was made months afte 
the budget had been prepared. 
2. An increase in the sale of othe 
licenses. 
3. The program of cutting and 
sale of timber from Game Lands wa 
accelerated and the market for this 
product was higher. 








State-Wide Field Operations 

Over one-half of the Game Fund} 
expenditures is spent for land utili! 
zation, wildlife protection operation 
and law enforcement—all field acti | 
vities. Believing there is a general 
interest in the field operations and 
the amount spent for each activity, 
we refer you to statement #1 for} 
details: 





STATEMENT NO. 1 i 
LAW ENFORCEMENT 
Game Law Enforcement on a State-wide Basis ' 
Proportionate Share of Field Division Office Administration 








Maintenance of Prisoners Incarcerated for violation of Game Laws 
General Administrative expenses chargeable to Law Enforcement 
Activities in connection with the control of predators 
Protectimg PArm-Game Projects ..... 2. cccccccsccccccccccccccescccnssccccess 
Payment to Retirement System for Employes 


Total Cost During the Fiscal Year for this Purpose was 


LAND MANAGEMENT 


Food and Cover Projects on State-owned Lands ............ccceseeeecuceees 
Food and Cover Projects on other than State-owned Lands ............... 
Maintenance and Development of State Game Lands, Primary and Auxiliary 

Refuges, Dog Training and Archery Preserves ...........cceseeeeeeceess 
Purchase of Land including Title and Survey Costs ...........ceceesseeees 
Establishing, Maintaining, Development and Operating Farm-Game Projects 
Proportionate Share of Field Division Office Administration 
Conservation Development Work in Cooperation with Federal Government 
Purchase of Equipment (trucks, tractors, graders, etc.) 
SS Re GR eee eee ere REET TERUTEPOREET CTT Ser 
General Administrative Expenses Chargeable to Land Management 
Maintenance of State Game Propagation Areas 
Payment to Retirement System for Employes 
Building Construction on State Game Lands ..............cccessceesccseees 
Establishing and Maintaining Rabbit Farms (exclusive of Food and Cover 

Projects) 


Total Cost during the Fiscal Year for this Purpose was 





94,778.51 
107,946.16 
158,746.79 

4,994.87 
46,095.85 
35,911.81 

7,032.18 


$1,392,134.66 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
(YOUR DIVIDENDS) 


Ringneck Pheasants raised and re- 
* 


See ae ere 271,557 

nts purchased and 
WE ss cscs... sdeucqcete 30,043 
Quail raised and released .........0. 12,288 
Wild Turkeys raised and released ... 6,311 
Wild Ducks raised and released ..... 6,710 
Canada Geese raised and released .. 94 


*Raised by Sportsmen, Farm-Game Co- 
operators and on Commission Game Farms. 
The following Game was trapped and re- 
Jeased in sparsely populated areas: 


a ciiei ace iccct ives cc bvityed 60,470 
SquirrelS ..-- eee eee e eee eeeeceseceees 1,000 
ES. citiscssewseianhens shaneas 736 
BT A ce tecet tscccvcst baad» comabinee 323 

The eggs and Game listed below were 
shipped to Sportsmens’ Organizations, 


Future Farmers of America and Boy Scouts 
for raising and release: 


Quail BETS ....cccecccccsccscccvevoes 13,621 
Quail Chicks ..... Caden sche dnne + tine 5,492 
Six weeks Old Quail ............000008. 1,230 
Turkey POUltge ......cscccssscvcccves 1,100 


Other Accomplishments: 


Seedlings raised at Howard Nursery 
and planted on State owned, leased 
and privately owned lands ........ 4,357,185 


Fruit and game food trees released 20,160 
Small marsh pond impoundments 

built, partially built and surveyed 1l 
Roads on State Game Lands built Miles 
RE EIUUEEEIOE © acco dca nccvecvines 1,010 
Fire trails on State Game Lands 

built and maintained ............ 627 
Boundary lines maintained on State 
EA dnl es 60.66.4080 4 6 H0.ck os 4,000 


Food plots cleared, planted, or main- Acres 


EES ccs ve vecccewccccegece 9,700 
Food plots purchased ............... 90 
Land worked by share-croppers ..... 700 
Woodland border cuttings on State 

owned and leased lands .......... 635 
Forest thinnings on State Game 

NS EE re eee 1,150 
Area from which timber was cut 

(State Game Lands) .............. 2,900 
Area bulldozed for food and cover 

development (State Game Lands) 160 
Refuges maintained—1,043—contain- 

ERAN a ans cn co as.aide® 6000 %:0.0 chcnw 107,720 
Safety zones maintained—10,732— 

I Sh as Soak ay a-0 6 oa. 0 Renae 183,015 
Land purchased, surveyed and ab- 

I each ail U4 6 WOdI/s 4'h0.0-0-n a wo 04 1,083 

mm Game Projects leased and 

CE su daGEu stra wae tb es ous sé ces 29,160 


Earmarked Fund 

Under the provisions of the Game 
Law, as amended by the 1949 Gen- 
eral Assembly, not less than $1.25 
from each Resident Hunter’s License 
fee shall be used for improving and 
maintaining natural wildlife habitat 
on land that is available for public 
hunting; the purchase, maintenance, 
operation, rental and_ storage of 
equipment used in this work; the 
purchase, distribution, planting, cul- 
tivating and harvesting of game 


foods; the purchase, trapping and 
distribution of all species of game, 
as well as providing protection to the 
property of Farm-Game Cooperators. 

This program has been in opera- 
tion for seven (7) years. The table 
below shows the expenditures in re- 
lationship to the minimum amount 
required by law for the fiscal years 
ending May 31, 1950-56. 





Minimum 

Amount 

Year Ending Expenditures Required 
May 31, 1950 $1,211,687.72 $1,012,573.75 
May 31, 1051...... 1,266,856.18 1,002,435.00 
May 31, 1952 .... 1,095,938.26 1,012,931.25 
May 31, 1953 .... 1,163,287.09 1,037,683.75 
May 31, 1954 .... 1,247,584.35 1,073,921.25 
May 31, 1955 .... 1,215,545.03 1,085,721.25 
May 31, 1956 .... 1,150,865.08 1,103,668.75 
TOTALS $8,351,763.71 $7,328,935.00 


During the seven (7) year period, 
the Commission spent $1,022,828.71 
in excess of the minimum amount re- 
quired by law for these operations. 


Capital Investments 


The table below gives the actual 
consideration paid for Land, together 
with the estimated value of other 
items as of May 31, 1956. 


State Game Lands (1920-1956) .. $4,408,217.43* 


Buildings on State Game Lands 266,876.39 
Game Propagation Farms (in- 
cluding Land, Buildings, and 
ND © icdids kkk Veedieed< 523,823.27 
Division Headquarters .......... 51,159.67 
Conservation School (including 
Buildings and Equipment) 32,336.40 
Equipment (including Automo- 
biles, Trucks, Tractors, Grad- 
Ge DOG) a iaignee RE 6 00 cneus 317,181.50 
$5,599,594.66 


* Consideration paid for lands including 
Title and Survey costs. 


HUNTING LICENSES ISSUED 


Non- Total 

Year Resident Resident Licenses 
cans wdc 305,028 No Record 305,028 
Pr a's ses 3a 311,290 478 311,768 
Ra 497,216 2,328 499,544 
SN: 60NGi Kee 437,727 1,190 438,917 
SUES sa veers 524,337 4,966 529,303 
ee eer 654,146 7,584 661,750 
ap re 570,901 11,833 582,734 
rr 854,840* 28,085 882,925 
ae 2 830,779** 32,042 862,821 
ae 859,783** 30,664 890.447 
ME. ba woekee 869,286** 30,827 900,113 
a 882,935** 32,479 915,414 

+ Preliminary Report, Subject to Minor 
Changes. 


*Includes free Licenses issued to Members 
of the Armed Forces and Disabled Veterans. 

** Includes free Licenses issued to Disabled 
Veterans. 
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a 
STATEMENT NO. 2 
SUMMARIZED FUNCTIONAL EXPENDITURES 


The expenditures of the Commission during the fiscal year ended May 31, 1956 
have been subdivided into major activity groupings as follows: 


‘Doliat 

Acquisition and Management of Land for Wildlife, Management of lar 
State Game Lands, Cooperative Farm-Game Projects and other 
leased areas totaling 2,051,753.86 acres. Also payments in lieu 

Pe MSc ot. Tall. wk bin ob bivcitih tint’ + oo Okid on DEMME TUE ew Uae a old $1,392,134.66 351, 

Propagation of Game. Operation of game farms, purchase of game, y 

wild game transfer, distribution of game .............cceeeeees 999,014.26 2514 

Protection of Wildlife. Salaries and expenses for enforcement of : 


game laws; assistance in enforcement of fish, dog, and forest 

laws and numerous other fleld activities ..................000. 846,940.28 2 
Division of Administration. Game News, publications, exhibits, : 

motion pictures, radio broadcasts, attending Sportsmen’s meet- 

ings, and other related Conservation Education activities. Cost 


Se TS . sd6as cc cus ou hs REVS 60 chapandnes.cbidecd.oae'be oe 297,229.13 1 

Bounty Payments. Bounties on noxious animals including admin- 
istrative expenses relating thereto ............ccceceeescees 126,280.55 314 
Wildlife Research. Wildlife studies to determine practical methods 

for developing management programs .............ceceeceeecees 72,152.71 1% 
Instruction and Training. Maintenance of buildings and grounds 

and In-Service Training (Training School temporarily inacti- 

ee eee ey ee eee eR Ps em > ee 8,204.92 % 
Executive Office and Accounting. (181,918.61 subdivided below) 

Accounting. Audit of accounts and bookkeeping ............... 64,168.26 1% 
Hunting Licenses. Including tags, applications, reports ............ 80,178.91 2 
Executive Office and Expenses of Commissioners ................... 37,571.44 1 

its atin 45 alias sen da eben) 6 ¥ 0.006% 0 00 0 EEN s ceRes $3,923,875.12 100 
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SULPHUR 
MUSHROOM 


OYSTER 
MUSHROOM 


MEADOW MUSHROOM 
AVGHT - YOUNG PLANT 


Wild Mushrooms 


By Ned Smith 





Illustrations by the Author 


S anyone knows who pays th 

slightest attention to the prig 
tags in his local delicatessen, mush} 
rooms aren’t the cheapest of food! 
Nevertheless, right here in Penng}/ 
vania thousands of folks get thei} 
mushrooms for free. I’m not refer 
ring to mushroom growers, either-| 
I am speaking of those who gathe} 
wild mushrooms. 

In our state alone there are dozen! 
of common species of wild mush} 
rooms that are delicious eating ani 
if you are an outdoorsman, you ar 
in an excellent position to pick upjj 
lot of free meals. During the month 
of September, October, and Novem} 
ber edible fungi are exceptional) 
plentiful and the hunter who is it} 
the know can gather enough for i 
meal or two on every dog trainin) 
or gunning excursion. Some know) 
edge of these plants is essential, d| 
course, as certain ones are poisonol 
However, by learning to know a fe 
of the more easily identified sk 
species and avoiding all others yu 
can enjoy eating wild fungi in pe 
fect safety. 

One group in particular should kj 
shunned—the genus Amanita. In ti 
group are found most, but not all,¢ 
our dangerously poisonous mus) 
rooms. Amanitas are characterised} 
having both an annulus, or tig 
around the stem and a volva,# 
cup, encasing the lower end of t 
stem, as shown in figure 1. Althoup) 
some edible species also have a vein) 
the beginner had best avoid all spe) 
mens displaying this feature. 
gathering mushrooms for identifié 
tion be sure to get the entire plat 
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Nature's Handout 


otherwise the volva might be over- 
looked. 

In some cases the color of the dust- 
like reproductive bodies called 
“spores” furnishes an aid to identi- 
fication. This can be determined by 
cutting off the stem at the cap and 
placing the latter, gill side down, on 
a four-inch square of white card- 
board, one half of which is blackened 
with waterproof ink. In an hour or 
two a “spore print” will have been 
formed by the deposit of spores on 
the card. (Figure 2). 

When collecting mushrooms for 
food every attempt should be made 
to prevent grit and dirt from getting 
into the gills where it is difficult to 
remove. Cut off the base of the stem 
and brush all adhering dirt from the 
cap while holding the mushroom up- 
right. The stem should be severed 
close to the cap and examined for 
insect infestation. If the stem _ is 
tough and fibrous discard it; if 
tender it may be eaten. Wash the 
pieces gently in cool water and drain 
thoroughly before cooking. Generally 
speaking, only those mushrooms with 
a tough rind, or a scaly or slimy skin 
need to be peeled. Use only young, 
fresh specimens for eating. 

The following paragraphs will give 
you detailed descriptions as well as 
information on gathering, cooking 
and preserving six species that are 
good eating, reasonably common, and 
easily identified. You will undoubt- 
edly find plenty of mushrooms that 
do not exactly fit the descriptions or 
match the illustrations. Discard them! 
Eat only those specimens you are sure 
are the safe species described. 
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Sulphur Mushroom 
(Polyporous sulphureus) 
This toothsome giant is found 
throughout the summer and early fall 
attached to tree trunks, stumps, and 


roots. When situated on the side of 


a trunk or stump it assumes the form 
of a series of wavy, overlapping 
shelves. When growing on top of a 
root or prostrate log the shelves 
branch out from a common center, 
forming a huge rosette which often 
reaches a diameter of a foot or more. 
Its upper surface varies from pale 
yellow-orange to reddish orange, 
sometimes zoned with concentric 
bands of a deeper color. The under 
surface is usually a beautiful sulphur 
yellow, although on some specimens 
the entire plant is pale orange. This 
mushroom has no gills. It resembles 
no poisonous fungi, and the few 
harmless bracket fungi that bear 
even a superficial resemblance to it 
are so hard and woody that the 
rankest amateur would not attempt 
to eat them. 

The sulphur is an outstanding 
mushroom, but old plants are apt to 
be tough. Should you find a young, 
fleshy specimen, wash it well and cut 
it into 14 inch slices. Dip in egg and 
cracker crumbs, add salt and pepper, 
and fry in butter. The surprisingly 
good meaty taste accounts for its 
other common name—Chicken Mush- 
room. 

I've been told that sulphur mush- 
rooms, parboiled and chilled, make 
a delicious salad with French dress- 
ing. Should be worth trying. 


Oyster Mushroom 
(Pleurotus ostreatus) 

This fine flavored mushroom, along 
with its almost identical relative, the 
Sapid Pleurotus, (Pleurotus sapidus) 
is found in abundance throughout 
the summer and fall months. Only 
the fact that it persists in great num- 
bers well into November has enabled 
the author to return from certain 
grouse hunts with a bulging game 
pocket. 


The oyster mushroom grows sin 
or in clusters on dead or decay 
trees, stumps, and logs. The sm 


cap sometimes reaches seven inch! 


in diameter, but the average j 
nearer three or four inches. In coly 
it ranges from white to pale gray or 
pale grayish brown, usually a pj 
darker in the center. The edge g 
the cap is sometimes quite irreguly 
and in some specimens is repeatedly 
lobed or split. The gills are whitish 


and extend down the stem, wher! 
they are often branched. The stem} 


itself is short, sometimes hairy, ang 
as a rule is attached to the cap to 
one side of the center. The spores 
are white. 


ANOTHER TYPE 
voLva AS FOUND 
ON AMANITA 
MUSCAR/A 
(P0/$0NOUS) 


VOLVA 


PARTS Of @ FILLEP MUSHROOM 


EXAMPLE SHOWN ABOVE /S A POISONOUS 
MUSHROOM —THk DESTROYING ANGEL 
(AMANITA VIROSA) 


Fig. / 
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The sapid pleurotus is similar, ex- 
cept that the spores make a pale lilac 
rint on white paper. Both are 
identical in habits and esculent qual- 
ities. 

Although old specimens are apt to 
be a bit tough, young Pleuroti have 
a firmness and flavor that delights 
the palate. Dipped in salt, pepper, 
and beaten egg, then dredged in 
cracker crumbs and fried in piping 
hot butter, they resemble oysters in 
flavor. 

For a tasty casserole try mush- 
rooms au gratin. Stew chopped caps, 
with a lump of butter added, in a 
double boiler for fifteen minutes. 
Drain and save the liquid. Place a 
layer of mushrooms in a greased cas- 
serole, salt and pepper, and cover 
with a layer of bread crumbs. Repeat 
until the dish is well filled. Sprinkle 
heavily with grated cheese and pour 
the broth over all. Bake in a slow 
oven until well browned. 

Aside from the above, Pleuroti may 
be used in any recipes that call for 
cultivated mushrooms, _ provided 
ample cooking time is allowed to 
make them tender. 


The mushrooms can be canned for 
winter use, or they can be preserved 
by drying. Several methods of drying 
are used, One is to string the pieces 
on a long thread or string and sus- 
pend them where there is a supply 
of well circulated warm, dry air. In 
warm, dry weather the sun will some- 
times suffice. A better plan is to 
utilize the warmth from a radiator, 
hot air vent, stove, etc. Do not allow 
the mushrooms to get too hot. When 
they are bone dry pack them in 
tightly closed glass jars and they will 
keep nicely. To use, merely soak in 
water overnight and they will regain 
their original succulence. 


Meadow Mushroom 
(Agaricus campestris) 


The celebrated meadow mushroom 
is virtually identical to the cultivated 
mushroom, and is one of the most 


popular of all wild fungi. It usually 
appears in July and continues until 
mid-autumn, the fall season produc- 
ing the largest crops. Look for it in 
grassy meadows, pastures, and on 
lawns, particularly after a drenching 
rain. 


The cap of the meadow mushroom 
reaches three or more inches in 
diameter on large specimens. It is 
white with a silky sheen, some in- 
dividuals exhibiting a slightly scaly 
texture. The stem, too, is white and 
has an annulus. Due to the delicate 
nature of this latter feature it is lack- 
ing on many plants, but the beginner 
had best avoid such individuals until 
he is sure of identification. There is 
no volva. The gills are close to- 
gether and are not attached to the 
stem. On young plants they are flesh 
pink, turning to purplish brown, 
then almost black as the mushroom 
ages. A spore print will be chocolate 
brown to purplish brown in color. 


The meadow mushroom may be 
used in any way the commercial 
mushroom is used. Because of its full 
flavor it is particularly adaptable to 
such dishes as pizza, scallopini, and 
spaghetti. To make a delicious sauce 
for steak fry a mess of chopped caps 
and stems in butter, salt, and pepper. 
When done thicken the juice with 
flour and smooth out with enough 
milk to make a medium heavy white 
sauce. Another steak sauce can be 
made as follows: 


Fry the pieces as above, then sim- 
mer for a few minutes in beef stock. 
Stir in enough browned flour to 
thicken slightly and pour the sauce 
over the hot steaks. 


Some folks like the flavor of this 
plant so well they just won’t tolerate 
any ingredient that competes with it. 
For them broiled caps on toast are 
the answer. Cut the stems off a num- 
ber of fully opened caps and place 
the latter, gill side up, under the 
broiler on a sheet of aluminum foil 
to catch the drippings. Salt and 
pepper well and top each cap with 
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a generous lump of butter. When 
done turn the caps over and place 
a dab of butter on the top side, re- 
peating the seasoning. Brown nicely, 
then arrange the caps on slices of 
hot toasted bread (dark bread adds 
a different touch) and pour the drip- 
pings over them. 

Meadow mushrooms, like most gill 
mushrooms, can be preserved by can- 
ning or freezing by following the 
directions in your canning or freez- 
ing instruction books. 


Puffballs 
(Calvatia gigantea) 
Puffballs are roundish or inverted 
pear-shaped fungi without definite 


caps, stems or gills, ranging in size 
from those of shoe-button dimensions 
to monsters measuring twenty or 
more inches in diameter. Although 
quite variable, the outer surface 
usually resembles white or buffy 
brown leather, in some species 
smooth, in some cracked into a net- 
like pattern, and in others covered 
with a mealy substance. The spores 
form on the inside and are dis- 
seminated in a puff “dust” when 
the fruiting body is roughly handled. 


When young enough to eat all 
edible puffballs are entirely white in- 
side and of the consistency of cottage 
cheese. Later their flesh acquires 
yellow stains and is then too bitter 
to eat. The only fungi that could 
conceivably be mistaken for them 
would be the roundish “eggs’’ of cer- 
tain species. However, when cut open 
the latter would show the rudi- 
mentary caps and stems of the un- 
developed plants. Puffballs have an 
unbroken interior, although in some 
species the texture of the basal por- 
tion differs slightly from that of the 
upper part. There is only one poison- 
ous puffball and it is easily dis- 
tinguished by its purplish black in- 
terior. 

Although the technical name given 
above (Calvatia gigantea) refers to 
the largest of the group, others such 
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4 SPORE PRINT 


as the skull-shaped puftball and the 
cup-shaped puffball are sufficiently | 
large and toothsome to warrant | 
gathering. The smaller species are | 
also edible but usually do not haye! 
as good a flavor. 

Although puffballs are likely tof 
appear in any situation the larger 
ones seem to prefer meadows, lawns} 
and cultivated fields. 

To clean, peel off the outer rind 
and split the mushroom to be sure 
it is white throughout. A _ favorite 
cooking method is to dip thin slices 
of the flesh in egg and _ cracker 





crumbs and fry in sizzling hot butter, 


Salt and pepper to taste. 


Fairy Ring Mushroom 


(Marasmius oreades) 


This small, nondescript mushroom 
derives its name from 
growing in rough circles that range 
in diameter from several inches to 
many yards. Though by no means 
the only fungus to arrange itself in 
this manner it is certainly the one 
most frequently found growing if 
“fairy rings.’ It is extremely common 
and can be seen on almost any lawn 
or grassy pasture. Because it shrivels 


up in dry weather and revives with | 


the next soaking rain it is most ob 
vious for a few days 
shower. This ability to revive after 
dehydration also makes it possible to 
dry a supply for future use, 


its habit of | 


following @/ 
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The fairy ring mushroom is 114 to 
214 inches tall. Its creamy white to 
buffy brown cap is one to two inches 
in diameter, usually with a_ pro- 
nounced hump in the center. The 
gills are paler than the cap, far apart, 
and entirely or almost entirely free 
of the stem. The latter is slender, 
tough, without a ring or volva, and 
is colored like the cap or paler. A 
thin, inconspicuous coating of down 
which can be scraped off with the 
fingernail coats the stem. The spores 
are white. 

The caps of this mushroom are ex- 
ceptionally firm and flavorful and 
can. be used in any manner com- 
mercially grown mushrooms are used. 


Equestrian Tricholoma 
(Tricholoma equestre) 

The outstanding characteristic of 
this mushroom is its refusal to grow 
anywhere but in groves of hard pine 
trees—a quirk that has earned it the 
nickname “Piney.”’ It is commonly 
given to growing in fairy rings. Be- 
cause it springs up throughout the 
fall and even into December if the 
weather is mild, this tricholoma is a 
natural for hunters to bring home. 
Due to its squatty conformation it 
often fails to project itself above the 
litter of the forest floor, but the ele- 


vated humps of leaves and pine 
needles mark its location. 

The cap is three to five inches in 
diameter, yellow in color, and _ is 
usually tinged with reddish-brown in 
the center. The beautiful sulphur- 
yellow gills are so deeply rounded 
behind as to be almost free of the 
stem. The latter is yellow or white 
on the outside—always white on the 
inside. A similar, but inedible, plant 
has a stem witn a yellow interior. 

The equestrian tricholoma is as 
tasty as it is attractive, and lends 
itself to practically any method of 
preparation. 

There you have the necessary data 
on some common mushrooms that 
you will likely see on your ramblings 
through field and woods this fall. By 
carefully checking your discoveries 
against this information there’s no 
reason why you can’t enjoy eating 
some of the species described herein. 
The main thing is to be sure—if 
you're not, don’t eat them. 

Mushroom collecting is a fascinat- 
ing hobby. I know a dozen or more 
hunters and anglers, myself included, 
who would just as soon come home 
with a mess of good mushrooms as 
they would with a rabbit or two. 
Once you get started I think you'll 
find it equally enjoyable. 





CLOSED DOORS TO BEAR CUBS 


The Game Commission is anxious to discourage the promiscuous importa- 


tion of live bears into Pennsylvania. 


Under the Game Law, the Commission has regulatory authority to prohibit 


the importation, selling and releasing of certain birds, eggs and animals. 


‘Accordingly, the agency has resolved that it shall be unlawful for any person 


to bring into this Commonwealth, or to release within it, without proper 
permit, any live bear or bears. 

A person holding a roadside menagerie permit, or a representative of a 
recognized scientific institution or zoo may bring bears into the state under 
certain regulation’. But the person who smuggles a bear into Pennsylvania 
and releases it or attempts to keep it is liable to prosecution and fine. 

_ In past, captive bears have injured humans. The regulation forbidding the 
importation of these big game animals was imposed to prevent this and to 
avoid polluting our native bear population, 
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and Bag Limits 


(Regulations apply for Hunting License Year, September 1, 1956-August 31, 1957) 


Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The 9; 
hour for small game and other wild birds or animals on October 27 will be 9:00 A. M. On 
opening days, and otherwise during the season for upland and big game, the shooting 
daily are from 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., excepting from July 1 to September 30 inclusive 6% 
A. M. to 7:30 P. M., and the hours for the October archers’ deer season, which are 6:00 A ¥ 
to 5:30 P. M. (All shooting hours based on Eastern Standard Time. The above shooting how 


do not apply to migratory game.) 


BAG LIMITS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Season 
na cies reels hs OWNS GRO eh ae eu ee naw 
EY SE, PS hc dda dc a ddc codes Sb cet ebdunccec  éan eas weer 
i Re coe ilo gras Bases 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only ............seees. iD. podsek B sceé 
is a os haa LCDS Ba wk kA Cah 00 0 ee, me. 243 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) .......... Wsscee ee 
Squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 19 incl.) ...... Unlimited 
rr rr; es 8. os eco wepeeeceugecese ean hsea anes 
rr 2 odd. . ub cee dd bey ooh bie owedhicececce Unlimited 
WOOGGRUCHES (GATOUMNGHORB)  . 2. ccccccccsccviccecees Unlimited 
ae ae ces «kh is Guo bbs eeUE EEA As 40.085 ha 0 60-08 Unlimited 
Bears, over one year old, by individual ............ bivasave a chee 


Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2...... Pye 


-Bow and Arrow Season—Male with two 
; Or more points to one antler: Provided, 


a male deer with an antler three or (only one deer 
more inches long without points, for combined 
measuring from the top of the skull seasons) 


as the deer is in life, shall be con- 

sears legal roa. Deane license 

: } and pecial Archery icense), by in- 
DUS 0) RMON | 0s 5 5. culeeSd Sh bbbele’s cadacéead'e minty" 

Regular Season—Male with two or more | 

points to one antler: Provided, a male | 

deer with an antler three or more | 

inches long without points, measuring | 

from the top of the skull as the deer | 

| is in life, shall be considered legal, by | 

SE GucgasWetivetiovibesddecoustiae 


NO OPEN SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, Ek? 
Antlerless Deer, including Spike Bucks with antlers less than three inches long, and Otters, 


FURBEARERS: 

ee  . . os a cniccn dese Smt ewe apes ose Unlimited 
ee 6 ks a 6 065K inane) bbb aan ae bee dee Unlimited .... 
Sen, . 2. . whsedbeses beGebehb ae ee oe Unlimited .... 


Pennsylvania Official 1956 Open Seasons 


OPEN SEASONS 


First Day Last Day 
Oct. cscea Nov. 24 
Ce. Ge ccc ccd Nov, 24 
er Nov. 24 
ae eee Nov. 24 
a eee Nov, 24 
Se, Oe ceckes Nov. 24 
All mos. (except Oct. 1.19 
a err Jan 5, iy 
Unprotected 
Unprotected 
Unprotected 
ee Ped = Dec, 
OW.” SP i 35 i Dec. 1 


Unprotected 
oa: Eh warns Jan. 15, 
ee Jan. 15, 
Ped. 26 2.0. Mar. 11, 1% 








Beavers (traps only) state-wide ...............655. iD ncceu SB aieas 





SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not mo 
than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each succeedix 
day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, regardless d 


where held, stored or found in possession. 


DEER—Even though there are two separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill mm 
than one deer during the two combined 1956 seasons, whether hunting individually or wit 
a@ camp or hunting party. A Special Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow Seas, 
issued only by the Department of Revenue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. See Digest issu 


with hunting license for details. 


BEAVERS—*io trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. On 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of al 
beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either thered. 
Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing tap 
Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise 
of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District or County whet 


trapped. 


TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first @ 
of the open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o’clock Noon on i 


day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in al] counties except by special permit, 
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A Sportsman’s Guide to... 


Jefferson County 


Sixty-Sixth and Last in a Series 





center staples. 





Note: This center sheet can be re- 
moved if desired without damaging 
the magazine by loosening the two 








Land Area 

Jefferson County, a western county 
lying north of Indiana County in the 
former great pine region of the State, 
was named for the third president of 
the United States. The county is 
part of the Allegheny Plateau which 
is here disected by numerous small 
streams. It covers 417,344 acres of 
which 232,101 acres (55.6%) are 
forested. Publicly-owned land totals 
33,031 acres, including 32,848 acres 
of State Game Lands. 


Transportation 

Railroad transportation is fur- 
nished by the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
Pennsylvania, the New York Central, 
and the Pittsburgh & Shawmut lines. 
The 28th Division Highway (U.S. 
Route 322), the Buffalo-Pittsburgh 
Highway (U.S. 119) and other im- 
portant routes traverse the county 
which has 530 miles of improved 
State highways. 


History 

The original organization of this 
county in 1804 resulted from the ex- 
pansion of the frontier into north- 
western Pennsylvania by way of the 
great highway from Milesburg, Cen- 
tre County, to Erie. This road was 
known as the Susquehanna and Wa- 
terford Turnpike. Other settlers came 
up either the Susquehanna or Alle- 
gheny rivers and used the old por- 
tage route of the Indians linking the 
two rivers at present day Punxsutaw- 





ney. The earliest settlers were usually 
veterans of the Revolution seeking 
lands on the then Pennsylvania fron- 
tier. The first white settler was Jo- 
seph Barnett who came up the Sus- 
quehanna from central Pennsylvania 
in 1797 and settled on Sandy Lick 
creek. Here, with the help of some 
friendly Cornplanter Indians, he built 
a saw mill. 

The early growth of the county 
was very slow and it remained a wil- 
derness until its independent organ- 
ization in 1829-30. The county seat 
of Brookville was not laid out until 
1830. The oldest and largest town, 
however, is Punxsutawney which was. 
laid out in 1819. The most important 
factor in the rapid growth of the 
county after 1830 was the lumber 
industry which thrived on the rich 
pine forests of the area. Once the 
forests were gone, attention was 
turned to mineral resources such as 
coal, natural gas and building stones. 

The name Punxsutawney is said to 
be derived from Indian words mean- 
ing “gnat-town.” According to the 
legend Indians told a Moravian mis- 
sionary, an old hermit magician once 
lived on a rock in this locality and 
he would appear in various forms to 
frighten or kill travelers. Finally he 
was killed by a chief who burned his 
bones to ashes and scattered them in 
the air. The ashes turned into sand- 
flies or ‘“‘punkies” which continued 
to annoy early travelers, Timber 
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wolves and panthers were once plen- 
tiful in Jefferson County and one of 
the most famous pioneer hunters was 
Bill Long who died at Hickory King- 
dom, Clearfield County, in 1880. The 
famous Wild Cat Regiment of Civil 
War days was recruited largely from 
Jefferson County. 


District Game Protectors 

District Game Protector Lester ]. 
Haney, Box 403, Brookville (Phone: 
366R) is assigned the following town- 
ships by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission: Barnett, Eldred, Heath, 
Polk, Pine Creek, Snyder, Union, 
Warsaw and Washington. 

District Game Protector Robert F. 
Ellenberger, 508 Woodland Avenue, 
Punxsutawney (Phone: 2305) is as- 
signed the following townships: Bea- 
ver, Bell, Clover, Gaskill, Knox, Hen- 
derson, McCalmont, Oliver, Perry, 
Porter, Rose, Ringgold, Winslow, 
and Young. 

The Ross Leffler School of Con- 
servation, training school for Game 
Commission student officers and re- 
training center for all employees, is 
located in this county five miles from 
Brockway on State Game Lands 
Number 54. 

Fish Warden 

Fish Warden Dean R. Davis, Box 
67, Punxsutawney (Phone: 2146) is 
assigned to this county by the Penn- 
sylvania Fish Commission. 


Recreation—Fishing 
Fishing waters (name of stream or 
lake, fish stocked by the Pennsylva- 
nia Fish Commission, location and 
length or area of stocked waters) in- 
clude: 
TROUT: Big Run, Cramer, Rt. 





952, 5 mi.; Callen Run, Hallton, Re. 
T301, 3 mi.; Camp Run, Reynolds- 
ville, Rt. 322, 4 mi.; Cathers Run, 
Brookville, Rt. 322, 4 mi.; Clear 
Creek, Sigel, Rt. 36, 4 mi.; Horam 
Run, Emericksville, Rt. 322, 3 mi.; 
Mahoning Creek, E. Br., Big Run, 
Rt. 119, 5 mi.; Manner Run Dam, 
Brockway, Rt. 28, 5 acres; Mill Creek, 
trib. Clarion River, Corsica, Rt. 322, 
2 mi.; Mill Creek, trib. Lick Creek, 
Brookville, Rt. 322, 10 mi.; Little 
Mill Creek, Brookville, 3 mi.; Pekin 
Run, Brookville, 1 mi.; Rattlesnake 
Creek, Lanes Mills, Rt. 219, 2 mi.; 
Red Bank Creek, N. Fk., Brookville, 
18 mi.; Red Bank Creek, N. Fk., S. 
Br., Brockway, Rt. 28, 3 mi.; Little 
Sandy Creek, Cool Springs, Rt. 36, 
7 miles. 

BLACK BASS: Red Bank Creek, 
Brookville, Rt. 322, 9 miles. 


Recreation—Hunting 

Jefferson County provides a wide 
variety of hunting opportunity. The 
area affords hunting for both farm 
and forest game species, producing 
annual harvests of deer, bear, wild 
turkeys, grouse, squirrels, ringneck 
pheasants, rabbits, woodcock, etc. 
Two large Cooperative Farm Game 
Projects are located as follows: Num- 
ber 175 near Punxsutawney covering 
8,329 acres and Number 202 near 
Westville and Rockdale covering 7,- 
392 acres. Four tracts of State Game 
Lands, also open to public hunting, 
are found as follows: Number 54 
near Brockway covering 21,921 acres; 
Number 74 near Corsica covering 
6,043 acres; Number 31 near Anita 
covering 3,948 acres; and Number 
195 near Big Run covering 1,035 
acres. 
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TRAIL’S END 


With this map and text, the Sportsman’s Guide to. Pennsylvania is 
completed. Started in September, 1950 “Game News” has led interested out- 
doorsmen through every county of the Commonwealth except Philadelphia 
which was not featured for obvious reasons. We hope the journey has been 
pleasant and profitable. It is possible that the entire series of county guides 
may be made available in booklet form sometime in the future. Meanwhile, 
good traveling and good hunting—The Editor. 
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School For Sure-Shots 


By Don Neal 


RADFORD high school’s rifle coming from a team that was un- 

team shot its way to the Pennsyl- heard of up until four years ago must 
vania state championship this year in seem to border on the fantastic, but 
such a conclusive manner—its varsity there is certainly no reason to class 
team placed first, its junior-varsity it in this category. The team—its 
laced second—that it left no room members and its shooting ability— 
for doubt in anyone’s mind as to are all a part of a plan that started 
which of the schools represented at nine years ago when Dick Giddings 
the state-title match had the best came to Bradford high school as a 
team, Yet, it was the kind of a show- member of the faculty. 
ing most of the gallery expected for Dick’s hobby was, and is, shooting. 
this same Bradford High team had He is the kind of a person who goes 
last year shot its way to the national around asking people why they don't 
junior championship. And’ yet, it is get interested in target shooting? The 
hardly likely that even the most ex- kind of a guy who will loan you his 
uberant Bradford fan envisioned gun so that you can try your hand 
“his” team sweeping the state-wide at it. In fact, he’s so enthusiastic 
meet to the point of taking home about the target sport he may even 
thirteen medals and three of the give you enough shells to cover your 
tourney’s most prized trophies. Only first time out on the range. Put a 
Dick Giddings, the school’s popular fellow lik this in with a bunch of 
coach who is known to the team as_ teen-age boys and you can imagine 
Mister Gee, could have expected that what the outcome will be. And, that 


kind of shooting from’ “his kids.” is exactly what it was at Bradford 
But that is the way they shot and high school. 
as a result of their scores another During Dick’s first year at the 


bevy of trophies are to be added to Bradford school he created enough 
the school’s already bulging trophy interest in target shooting to get an 
case. eighteen-man club organized _ of 

Such a performance, to persons un- which some six or seven were active 
familiar with the “Bradford record,” on the range and seemingly interested 



























































CLOSE ATTENTION by Coach Dick Gid- 
dings is given George Dagget, member of 
the National Junior Championship team. 


in learning the finer points of shoot- 
ing form. Also, through his efforts, 
the McKean County Rifle Club 
offered range facilities to the group 
as well as some highly appreciated 
moral support. 

The club struggled along from this 
meager start and in the early days of 
this formative period encountered 
some really tough going but was, 
overall, able to gain both in member- 
ship and active shooters. Iwo years 
after its founding, by request of those 
interested, the club’s membership 
was opened to girls of the school and 
fourteen girls joined the club. In the 
meantime the male membership of 
the group had reached sixty-plus 
point. With so much interest being 
shown in a particular sport the 
school’s directors began to take notice 
and arrangements were made to 
locate a shooting-range in the school’s 
basement. 


It was at this point of the club’s 
history that Vern Schoch, the assistant 
coach, joined in the Bradford-effort. 
He was another of the _ school’s 
faculty who had been ordered by his 
doctor to find some interesting sport 
and so was guided into target shoot- 
ing by Giddings. Here, he soon 





found himself deep in the sport ang 
up to his neck in club work ang) 
activities. He has continued through.) ™ 
out the years to devote his time yp) 8 
coaching and his inherent drive g) “€ 





the ‘tate secigmi has counted heayj ot 
in shaping some of the team’s bes | sh 
present day material. | = 

It all sounds so easy when ity 
skipped over in such a general map. " 
ner, and yet those early days wer’. 
full of trials. The club had no rifle | . 
of its own and had to depend on " 
borrowed guns to practice. The kids | a 
regardless of their enthusiasm, wee ? 
limited in their practice sessions pe 
the cost of shells. And all along the i 
competition of sports more fully sup} 
ported by the school was felt as mem), 


bers of the club who were showing) , 
promise as riflemen turned to theen | j, 
dowed sports. All of these factory | 
weighed heavily against the succes 
of the club and it was only Giddingy d 
tenacious faith in the club’s ability 
to eventually produce a “winner’ 
that kept it moving along a 


these doubtful years. , 
By 1952, however, the picture ile | 

gan to change. Bradford had started 

to show power the year before in| * 

regional and_ interscholastic circles | ' 


and interest in the rifle club zoomed |; 
New members flocked into the club 
and interesting range-sessions 
the usual thing. That year, as af 
sult of all of this activity, the tea 
moved into a runner-up position 
the state championship shoot 
Then, in 1953, they made their 
bid for widespread recognition 
going to a second in the state ch 
pionship and shooting to a fourth i) 
the national title-tilt. 
Since then the club and its trophy : 
winning varsity moved steadily for 
ward. The overall membership of the 
club exceeds five hundred and shoot 
ing sessions on the indoor range have 
to be scheduled every night of the 
week, except Wednesday, to accomky 
modate the large number of member 
who shoot and turn in reg 
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targets. From these turned-in targets 
the members of the varsity are deter- 
mined. That such an inspired pro- 
gram pays off in direct results is 
demonstrated by the team’s achieve- 
ments in the field of interscholastic 
shooting which last year saw them 
accomplish many outstanding things 
and top it all off by winning the Na- 
tional Junior Championship. 
Surprising as it may seem, though, 
it is not the accomplishments of his 
varsity squad that is most gratifying 
to Mister Gee. Certainly, the accom- 
plishments are appreciated, but 
mostly for the overall value they are 
to the club as a whole and what they 
might do to improve the evaluation 
of rifle shooting as a sport in Brad- 
ford high school. Every year Bradford 
high school turns out powerful foot- 
ball teams and_ strong basketball 
squads, but their active participation- 
rate among the members of the stu- 
dent body are far below the participa- 
tion records established by his rifle 
team. Then too, girls are especially 
enthusiastic because of the oppor- 
tunity the rifle club offers them to 


ASSISTANT COACH Rodney Schoch checks 
a target with Karol Kliderlien, one of four 
girls who shot on this year’s championship 
team. 





















































































FINISHED PRODUCT of Bradford High’s 
great shooting program is Bobby Kroppkat, 
another member of championship team. 


compete on an equal level with the 
boys for the honor of the school. 

And Bradford High has turned 
out some remarkable girl “shots.” 
The first of these, Joan Kliderlein, 
developed in the early 50’s and shot 
her way to an all-state title. Natur- 
ally, the honor she brought to the, 
school through her efforts and the 
personal glory she derived from the 
accomplishment attracted a_ large 
number of girls to the target-shoot- 
ing sport. Since then it is more un- 
usual when a Giddings team is with- 
out girl members than when they are 
represented on the varsity squad. In 
fact, the outstanding shot on this 
year’s team is a seventeen year old 
girl, Marilyn Gould, who consistently 
turns in the top score for the team. 
At this year’s state championship 
match she turned in a 189 score that 
gave her the third highest target in a 
field of three hundred twenty-two of 
Pennsylvania’s finest teen-age sure- 
shots, 

Marilyn joined the club eighteen 
months ago when a girl-friend talked 
her into it because she, the girl- 








PROPER SHOOTING POSITION is paramount for successful scores. Here Coach Gidding | 








instruct girl team members in the sitting position even though most of the shooting 6 | 


done in the prone and off-hand positions. 


friend, wanted to learn to shoot. The 
friend soon dropped out of the club, 
but Marilyn stayed and enjoyed the 
sport. Now, she is credited by her 
teammates as being the pivotman 
of the team and as she shoots, “so 
shoots the team.” To bear them out 
on this point they cite the recent 
exhibition match they shot with 
the Pennsylvania State University 
R.O.T.C. rifle team. In this match, 
the first of two, Marilyn was unable 
to be there and the team lost to the 
college-boys by fourteen points. In 
another match with the same team 
two weeks later, and on their home 
range, she did shoot and they won 
by about the same number of points. 

A side-light to this match with the 
advanced university team, and one 
that both Giddings and Schoch are 
quite proud of, is the fact that on 


the Bradford team there were two} 
fifteen-year-old boys who have been | 
developed through work _ started 
while they were still students in the 
junior high school. These boys 
Larry Meyers and Bill Ernest, came 
through like veterans even against 
the tough competition of the reserve 
officers. And too, in this year’s state 
championship contest Larry turned 
in the fourth highest card and Bill 
the fifth. With a seemingly unlimited 
supply of such shots being fed into 


their organization from the’ junior} 


school the future of the Bradford 
club is evidently assured. 

But gaining the position wher 
they are flooded each year with new 
talent didn’t come easy to Giddin 
and Schoch. “Dedicated” is the only 
word one can use in describing the 
years of hard work they have put 
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into the development of the Brad- 
ford team. And even now they not 
only spend their week-nights on the 
range coaching and supervising the 
ractice sessions, but on_ their 
Wednesday nights off they shoot at 
the McKean County Rifle Club. 
This, according to Giddings, is not 
strictly for the sport of shooting, 
either. It can be classed as an ab- 
solute necessity if he and Schoch are 
to keep ahead of the kids in scoring 
a decent target. The kids, so he 
claims, learn to shoot good, fast. And 
you can easily believe he is right 
when you see teen-agers, one right 
after the other, turn in targets regu- 
larly that would be the envy of most 
senior rifle club members. It is only 
natural that they expect their coach 
to be able to beat their best efforts 
on demand. 

A sidelight on this phase of Gid- 
ding’s and Schoch’s shooting at the 
McKean County Rifle Club points 
up the efficiency of the Bradford 
school’s training program. Years be- 
fore the high school had a team, the 
McKean County Rifle Club estab- 
lished a reputation for turning out 
“tough” teams that usually gave a 
good account of themselves in area 
competition. Today that reputation 
is intact. But who are the shooters 
on the club’s present first-string team? 
Giddings and Schoch, instructors at 
Bradford high; Marilyn Gould and 
Carol Farrell, members of this year’s 
high school team; and Fred Henke 


and Bill Tingley, members of Brad- 
ford high’s varsity of three years ago. 
This seems to indicate that not only 
the Bradford schoo! benefits from the 
Giddings-trained riflemen, but that 
the pseudo-parent club, the McKean 
County Rifle Club, is a benefactor as 
well. This is a good return on the 
small effort and cheerful support 
they gave the school club during its 
formative years. 

Giddings turned to school work 
when an injury he suffered while 
attending forestry school forced him 
to change his life’s plans. Recently, 
in an article in the Courant, the 
Bradford high school newspaper, a 
student who is also a rifle club mem- 
ber, George Daggett, paid high 
tribute to his coach when he wrote, 
“His work shows his extreme interest 
in the youth of today. To the rifle 
club he is a friend as well as a coach. 
He does not require perfection—but 
achieves it through his patient guid- 
ance.” Dick laughs off these compli- 
ments. ‘Don’t believe it,” he tells 
you, “It takes practice!—practice!— 
practice! And these kids are hard 
workers.” That may be true, but it 
takes leadership to inspire them with 
the Bradford-brand of ambition. And 
Dick Giddings is the kind of a guy 
who inspires “his kids” with the kind 
of ambition that carries them to the 
very peak of rifle shooting perfection. 
It’s everyman’s own opinion as to 
who deserves the most credit—“the 
kids” or “the coach.” 





Does Your Gun Stock Fit? 
Here's a sure-fire test to tell whether that gun fits as it should, or needs 


to be built up. 


Take the gun in your hands, close both eyes and put the gun to the 
shoulder in the usual shooting position. Now with both eyes closed, place 
your cheek firmly down on the comb in the position you normally do. 

With the cheek firmly on the comb, open the right eye. If you can plainly 
see down the rib and your line of sight is straight down the center of that 
rib or barrel without being to one side or the other, then we can safely say 
the stock is very close to being a good fit. If, on the other hand, you find on 
opening your eyes, you cannot see any of the barrel or rib, but are looking 
below this line and at the breech itself, then the stock has too much drop 


at the comb and should be built up to fit the shooter concerned, 
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Night Raiders 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY-In re- 
cent months in this district raccoons 


and squirrels have been making 
themselves obnoxious in various 
ways. Complaints concerning their 


depradations have increased consid- 
erably over those of recent years. The 
cussedness of a raccoon is quite re- 
markable — no matter how securely 
anchored, a garbage can is usually 
turned over with ease by one or more 
raccoons and of course, the contents 
scattered over quite an area. This is 
the chief complaint against these 
critters by frustrated citizens. On dif- 
ferent occasions it has been reported 
the raccoons make the rounds of the 
neighborhood night after night and 
the unfortunate light sleeping citi- 
zens can predict the arrival of the 
night raiders by the approaching 
clatter of overturned cans as the var- 
mints move from one back yard to 
the next down the block. The squir- 
rels carry on their shenanigans even 
in closer proximity to disturbed citi- 
zens, gaining entrance to a _ house 
usually under the eaves where a 
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atl 
board has rotted they may set 


housekeeping in the ceiling of a 
room. 






bet 
Being in the habit of hoard 
ing nuts, often fed to them by othe 


citizens on the same block, the squir. 
rels store sometimes unbelievably | 
large amounts. Several persons haye 
complained that their moving in wa 
bad enough but when in the we 
small hours they start playing and 
rolling nuts with a resounding racket, 
they have just got to go. We attemp 
to trap these creatures and remoy 
them alive. We are not always suc 
cessful in this endeavor.—District 
Game Protector C. R. Kinley, New 
Kensington. 


Castor Cemetery 
BEAVER COUNTY-An old 
beaver made its appearance at 
Brady’s Run County Park about the 
10th of the month. It did not appear 
very active. On the morning of the 
14th, it was down and helpless. The 


Park Police picked it up and took it| 


to a veterinarian who administered 
an antidote and diagnosed the illness 
as pneumonia. The beaver only lived 





a couple of hours and was buried at 
the park.—District Game Protector | 
J. B. McGregor, Beaver. 


Rabbit Radarman 

GREENE COUNTY—On June 
25th, this report was related to me by 
Deputy Litten of Jefferson, RD. Sev: 
eral residents in the coal mining 
town of Mather got a first in wildlife 
look at a rabbit with radar ears on 
the Alphouse Cammacci lawn. Seems 
this rabbit had two sets of ears it 
stead of the normal one. One resi 
dent remarked “He sure ought to be 
safe from the stray Cats and dogs 
running at large.” — District Game 
Protector A. J. Ziros, Carmichaels. 
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Listen to the Mockingbird 


DELAWARE COUNTY—When I 
first came to Delaware County in 
1947 it was very unusual to see mock- 
ingbirds and then only along that 
part of the County bordering on the 
State of Delaware. There has been a 

adual increase during the years un- 
til today when they are quite com- 
mon and appear throughout the 
County.—District Game Protector D. 
§, McPeek, Glen Mills. 


Cherry Pickers 


FRANKLIN COUNTY-—I_ had 
eight wild turkeys which made regu- 
lar visits to two orchards to enjoy 
the large sweet cherries available 
there. It seemed that they took turns 
going into the trees and picking the 
cherries. One day the hens would 
be in the trees and the gobblers 
would be picking up what they 
dropped on the ground and the next 
day the gobblers would take their 
turn in the trees. 

The turkeys seemed to enjoy their 
diet but after getting some pictures 
of the birds in the trees the orchard 
owners didn’t seem to get any great 
pleasure from their guests who had 
overstayed their welcome.—District 


Game Protector Edward G. Camp- 
bell, Fort Loudon. 
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Tree House 


COLUMBIA COUNTY—W hile 
engaged in edge cutting around a 
food plot on State Game Lands #55, 
members of the Food and Cover 
Corps felled an oak tree which 
showed no evidence of being occu- 
pied. When the tree hit the ground, 
however, an almost perpendicular 
limb snapped off and a wood duck 
hen flew out. Examination of the 
nest disclosed eleven eggs, all fertile, 
with well formed ducklings in them. 
The entrance to the nest was twenty- 
eight feet from the ground and the 
nest itself was six feet down in the 
limb. The most peculiar part of the 
whole business was the fact that the 
nest was exactly on top of a moun- 
tain and a good country mile by air 
from the nearest water.—District 
Game Protector Mark L. Hagenbuch, 
Bloomsburg. 


Fisherman’s Luck 


LUZERNE COUNTY—While 
stocking fish this past month a bear 
that had been in the vicinity after 
honey or just anything to eat decided 
to try fishing just after we had 
stocked. This bear found that trout 
just stocked are not always easy to 
catch so settled for a hive of bees 
and twenty-four pounds of honey.— 
District Game Protector John C. 
Behel, Wilkes-Barre. 
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Watersnakes Sure Can Swallow 
FULTON COUNTY—On a 
ber 
snakes 
however, 
to note the size fish a watersnake will 


of occasions I have killed water- 
with fish in their mouths; 
I was surprised this month 


kill. While patrolling Spring Creek 
with Fish Warden Carnell he killed 
a watersnake with an eleven inch 
Rainbow Trout in his mouth, The 
same day we checked a woman angler 
with a plump twelve inch Rainbow 
she had taken trom a rather small 
watersnake.—District Game Protector 


Carl E. Jarrett, McConnellsburg. 
Ridge Runner 
ADAMS COUNTY—While on 


patrol in Mt. Pleasant Township in 
mid-June I saw a large cock pheasant 
cross the road some distance ahead ol 
me. Upon getting closer I noted that 
it was apparently crippled and closet 
inspection showed that the leg was 
off at the mid-joint. When I walked 
closer, the bird got up fast and with 
a very indignant “cackle” took off at 
high speed across the field. The am- 
putation did not appear to be recent 
and it is the thought that the one- 
legged “Rooster” had managed to 
get through the entire winter with 
only half his landing gear.—District 
Game Protector Paul H. Glenny, 
Gettysburg. 
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Cute Kitty 


POTTER COUNTY —On Jne| 
22nd, Farmer Richard Brewer rf 
Hebron Township, who raises lg 

quantities of broilers, called me y 
about 11:00 P. M., and told me thy 
something had killed over a thousan 
day-old chicks. He had just put jg) 
his brooders that day. I grabbed 4) 
handful of traps and went right over! 
Sure enough he had over a thousan(! 
dead chicks, out of six thousand hg: 
had just received that day. Mos | 
were bit at the neck, base of the head | 

or under the wing. Some had wing! 
or heads pulled off. I suspected 
mink or weasel so I made some tun} 
nels out of cardboard, and set my 
traps in them around the brooder 
fences and used some of the fresh 
killed chicks for bait. Mr. Brewe 
sat up the rest of the night and 
watched his chicks. Nothing hap | 
pened. The next afternoon his sop 
was feeding the chicks, and he le} 
their three cats into the bottom floor | 
of the barn that is used as a brooder | 
house. He went to the second floor! 
for a few minutes to care for chicks} 
on that floor, and when he came! 
back to the ground floor where all | 
the chicks had been killed previously, | 
he found the cats having a wonder 
ful time. They had killed thiry 
some more of his chicks. Mr. Brewer 
is getting rid of his cats.—Distric | 
Game Protector Rozell Stidd, Coud- 
ersport. 





Old Turtles Never Die 
BERKS COUNTY-—In 1922 James 
Potts and Frank Styer, R. D. #2) 
Mohnton started working for the | 
Sheerlund Forest Estate in Cumm | 
Township. Shortly after they started | 
they found a woods turtle. After cary: 
ing their initials on it they released | 

The last week of June 1956 these | 
two men found the same turtle very | 
close to where they had released it in 
1922.—District Game Protector J. A | 
Leiendecker, Reading. 
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Topsy-Turvy 

COLUMBIA COUNTY-I was re- 
cently called to see what was wrong 
with three young grey squirrels who 
seemed to be hanging from a limb in 
a pine tree by their tails. After shoot- 
ing the limb off and allowing the 
squirrels to drop to the ground it 
became apparent that their tails had 
become entangled while they were 
very small and still in the nest. The 
squirrels were about half grown and 
not at all in poor condition but por- 
tions of their tails had to be removed 
in order to free them.—District Game 
Protector Lewis H. Estep, Berwick. 


Snake Substitute 

SCHUYLKILL COUNTY—While 
servicing a Game Propagation Per- 
mit for Mr. George Hancock, of 
Zerbe, Mr. Hancock was showing me 
his strawberry patch and I noticed 
several pieces of black rubber hose 
laying around in the patch. Being of 
curious nature I asked him what he 
used them for and his story was as 
follows. Previously he had had large 
amounts of damage to his berries by 
birds, One day he noticed that the 
birds were not going into the patch 
anymore and when he investigated, 
he found that a large blacksnake was 
in the center of the patch. Since the 
snake could not be persuaded to stay 
Mr. Hancock improvised with the 
rubber hose which seems to have had 
the same effect on the birds.—District 
Game Protector Ralph L. Shank, 
Pine Grove. 








Curiosity Also Gets Foxes 


PIKE COUNTY—Max Otto, a 
farmer living in Shohola Township, 
was missing about twenty Muskovy 
ducks. I taught him to set traps and 
he caught five raccoons, one porcu- 
pine, two opossums and he still was 
missing ducks. 1 went up and made 
a fox set for him and the next morn- 
ing in the trap was a very large red 
fox and alongside of the fox was a 
dead Muskovy duck with its head 
off. Mr. Fox had secured his meal 
but had to be nosey and fell a victim 
to his own curiosity. Moral—never be 
curious about the other fellows busi- 
ness.—District Game Protector John 
H. Lohmann, Milford. 


City of Beaver Love 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY—On 
the evening of June llth two men 
driving along Richmond Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., came upon a 
beaver wandering around in_ the 
middle of the road. The SPCA was 
called and the animal was removed 
to a shelter for the night. Next day 
the beaver was given to the Philadel- 
phia Zoo. This is the second beaver 
recovered from this section of Phila- 
delphia. About four years ago one 
was taken from the Delaware River 
in the Port Richmond section.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector D. L. Croft, 
Hatboro, 
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COURT trial was coming to an 

end. The question that had been 
a hotly contested issue in court was 
the legal ownership of a dog. Now 
the judge was ready to render a de- 
cision. 

The judge looked down from his 
lofty bench and said, “Since the 
plaintiff did not establish concrete 
legal proof that the dog in question 
was his, it is this court’s decision 
that the case be dismissed for lack 
of proof.” 

With these words, a dog thief had 
escaped paying the penalty that he 
should have paid, if only the dog's 
rightful owner could have proved to 
the court's satisfaction his ownership. 
Not only did the dog thief escape 
punishment, but insult was added to 
injury, when the thief had the dog 
he had stolen returned to him. 

Such happenings should be food 
for thought to many owners of sport- 
ing dogs. For there are few things ol 
value that are harder to keep from 
loss or theft than a good hunting 
dog. Once lost or stolen, few posses- 
sions are so hard to find, or, if stolen, 
are so difhcult to identify and _re- 
cover. 


By Pete Czura 
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The public has a_ misconceivel) 4 
opinion regarding the value of a dog} 
and as a result look upon the thet} ¢ 
of a dog as a minor law infraction-| © 
something like a boy stealing apples, 
Therefore, it is not considered 
larceny, such as stealing money, 


Matter of fact, I know that dog 
owners would rather have their 
money stolen than their dog. For the 
dog represents time, money, affection 
and comradeship, afield and at home, 
Especially does it hurt, when the dog 
has been a consistent winner olf field 
trials. 
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Most dog owners do not realize the 
difficulty of proving ownership ofa] | 
dog, even when the lost or stolen 
dog has been located. Dog thieves can 
lie as expertly as they steal, and ut 
less the trial is in an area where 
outdoorsmen abound, a jury is likely 
to free the thief, sometimes, even 
allowing the thief to retain the stolen | 
dog, as I mentioned above. 


—— 


The hound is most subject to los | 
or theft. Once on the trail of his} 
prey, they often press for miles into 
strange country and roam out o | 
hearing of their master. As a resull § 
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of these forays, the hounds are often 
absent for days, and during their 
efforts to return home, may be rather 
easily caught and hidden or com- 
letely spirited out of that part of 
the country. 

There are several methods used in 
tracing a strayed or stolen dog. Any 
honest hunter will gladly point out 


to a searching owner, the likely 
characters in his district who are 
“none too honest.” You may be 


tipped off to the presence of a new 
or strange dog at such a character’s 
home. You will be encouraged, but 
only too often, the strange dog will 
prove not to be the one you are seek- 
ing. But don't despair. Continue 
your inquiry in a discreet manner. 
Sometimes, such an inquiry may well 
disclose connections to other dog 
stealers with whom a swap or a trade 
has been arranged, so that two stolen 
dogs are removed from the areas of 
their acquaintance. When this ex- 
change is made, the chances of re- 
covering your dog are remote. 

Most hunters who own a hunting 
dog place a collar with the owners 
name and address, and possibly tele- 
phone number, on a metal name 
plate. Such an item is not expensive 
and should not be neglected by any 
dog owner. But a dog’s numbered 
license tag is not enough. Most 
people are prone to write in for 
State Department records in order 
to discover the owner’s address. 

The license tag, itself, is something 
of a temptation, too. There is a small 
chance of detection of a stolen license 
and the illegal taker can argue, cor- 
rectly, that while it saves him $2 to 
$5, it only costs the owner of the 
licensed dog 25¢ for a new metal 
ug to replace the one supposedly 
“lost.” 


For security, the metal name plate 
and the metal license plate should 
both be attached to the dog’s collar 
by stout rivets; never use metal links 


for these wear away in a matter of 


months, if worn by an active dog. 































SHAVING HAIR from dog’s leg is first step 
in tatoo process, so that veterinarian can 
see and feel the vein into which he will 
administer the anesthetic. 


ADMINISTERING ANESTHETIC the vet- 
erinarian uses a fast acting serum that puts 
the dog to sleep within 60 seconds. The 
entire operation is painless and safe. 
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The “name on collar” is, after all, 
a method whereby honest people can 
return your lost dog. For a dog thief, 
it's a simple matter to remove such 
a collar. 

Well, then, you may ask, “What is 
a good method of preventing such 
thievery?” 

An excellent method of dog identi- 
fication, which is a definite hazard 
to theft, and a positive identification, 
even after much time has elapsed, is 
the tattoo or marking the dog with 
indelible ink. 


There are many breeders and 
owners who are currently using the 
tattoo method. Most of them place 
initials or numbers inside the dog’s 
ear or flank. If a thief picks up such 
a dog and notices the tattoo, he 
usually frees the dog immediately. 
Most thieves are aware, that a simple 
examination by an inspecting person 
will quickly disclose the dog's true 
identity. 


TRIMMING EXCESS HAIR from ear with 
electric clipper readies skin surface for 
tattoo. With the dog under an anesthetic, 
this becomes a comparatively simple chore. 
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It’s simple to tattoo your dog. fF Cis¢ 
you desire to do it yourself, there ay! add 
several inexpensive outfits which ae offic 
simple to use. Or you can have yoy! stat 
veterinarian do the job for you, | A 

Then there are branding outfix) offi 
But brands are far more prominey! an¢ 
than tattoos. Few people can descrik) at 
a stray dog but few will miss seeing) hot 
and reporting a dog that has bee! the 
branded on the shoulder or hip. Such | the 
brands afford valuable clues towanj bef 
the recovery of a dog. Be 

Brands are applied with acid rathe| po 
than with heat. However, it does ng} ‘it 
improve the appearance of a fine dg) 
and, for that reason I recommen’ th 
the tattoo system. mi 

Many large manufacturers of dog de 
supplies have all sorts of these easy’ 
to use tattoo and branding sets; pricg) 
are moderate and the outfits ar! Dé 
reliable. The use of such a marking 
system makes it pretty hard fora) in 
dog thief to explain the illegal pos! si 
session of such a dog. di 

That brings to my mind another 
case involving ownership of a dog} 4 
For not always does the dog thie) t 
manage to escape. Take the case of] d 
Johnny Cison, of Hammond, In} ° 
diana. Because of an automobile) 4 
accident, he regained possession ofa) © 
pointer that he did not know wa! ° 
stolen from him. 

It happened this way. A man wa! ‘ 
involved in automobile accident on} | 
evening in Hammond. Police were ' 
called to investigate. One of the in} ‘ 
vestigating officers noticed a liver and} ' 
white pointer in one of the auto 


mobiles. Furthermore, the dog looked 
familiar to him. 


During the questioning of the 
people involved in the accident, the 
officer asked the man the dog’s name. 
Flustered momentarily, the man said 
the dog’s name was “Tom.” Imme 
diately the officer was suspicious, for | 
he felt certain that the dog belonged | 
to Cison. Why? Well, for one thing, | 
he had hunted over this dog many | 
times and he was positive that it was | 


£ 


' 
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dog, j} Cison’s dog. On a pretext of needing 
here ay additional information, the police 
lich ae officers took the man to the police 
Ve You, station. 
ou, | Arriving at the station, the police 
outfit, officer immediately telephoned Cison 
minen! and asked him to corte to the station 
descrie) at once. Cison arrived within a half 
S Seeing | hour. The officer and Cison went to 
as been) the car where the dog was and as 
p. Suc! they approached the car, the dog 
towanh began barking excitedly. 
| “Dan!” said Cison. Turning to the 
1 rather! police officer, he asked, “Say, how 
0€s no | did my dog get here?” 
IN€ dog | “That’s what I’d like to know,” 
mmeni! the officer said. ““There’s a strange 
man inside who claims this is his 
of dog dog: Can you prove that this is Dan?” 
se egy) “Absolutely! I have him tattooed 
; prices | on the left flank and I have his num- 
its aw) ber registered with... .” 
larking “That’s all I want to know,” 
for a} interrupted the police officer. H€ +ap7oo Is APPLIED to the ear with this 
al pos| sighed, “I’m only sorry that he can’t hand-grip clamp containing the desired 
' do more time for stealing dogs.” numbers or characters. If a small amount 
nother With this positive proof the owner pores. eager more tattoo ink is applied 
; ret2d hie Y : siops bleeding and makes mark more 
a dog| did prove ownership in court and as clearly visible. 
+ thief the officer stated, the man did not 
ase of do too much time. But he’s probably 


i, In| operating elsewhere in the country } iad 
nobik? and I'll venture to say in a more long eared breeds, like setters, hounds 


n ofg| careful manner now—no more tat- OF pointers, whose ears are often torn 
w was tooed dogs for him. and scratched by barb wire or .briars, 

While there are several methods and therefore obscured. It is best to 
nwa, Of permanent tattooing, some of mark well back from the outer end 


rt one} them requiring skillful operation, of the ears but this should not be so 


were, the marking of permanent numbers fai Meee 
he wet and letters into a dogs’ ear or flank ‘45 Dack as to cause damage to the 


rand) 8 comparatively simple and no more €ar cartilage. In case the interior of 
auto) painful than the prick of a needle. the dog’s ear is very dark, it is better 
ooked | The outfit used most frequently, to place the tattoo inside the flank. 

comprises of a very simple hand y.e dark .inks here, since light- 


_ operated clamp with a ‘Tee head. obi: table aie? wank s venement 
oe) This holds three to five letters or ‘OTS@ IIKS are eee 


} numbers. These separate characters 0 noticeable. 

name, | os R 7 
1 said | are of uniform sized blocks, any of If you desire to show positive and 
mme| Which fit into the clamp frame, the 

for ‘esired characters being outlined in , 
vel sharp points dog—you’d better mark that dog and 
ynged | Phe i : nw : 
hing, | , The tattoo in either ear or flank do it soon. Or you may be like the 
many Should be located to avoid future fellow in the first case, and never 
t was, Wounds and scratches. In the-case of have a chance to regain your dog, 


i 





conclusive proof of ownership of your 
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NEW MEMBER OF GAME COMMISSION APPOINTED BY GOVERNQ 





Russell M 


Lucas 





Duck Banding In Earnest 

Pennsylvania wildlife administra- 
tors are justifiably proud of the water- 
fowl banding results accomplished in 
the State during the winter of 1955-56. 

The record reveals: of the 5191 
black ducks leg-banded in all the 
Atlantic Flyway States last winter, 
2415 were so identified in Pennsyl- 
vania. Of 3282 mallards banded on 
this flyway during the same period 
1030 received their “bracelet” in the 
Keystone State. 

This important game management 
program was directed by the Game 
Commission's wild waterfowl coordi- 
nator, Robert E, Latimer. 


On July 25th Russell M. Lucas, gi 
Philipsburg, was appointed by Go 
ernor George M. Leader to membe. 
ship on the Pennsylvania Gam! 
Commission. Lucas fills the vacang! 


Sprenger 


created when Tom L. McDowell! 
Bradford, who served during an ip} 
terem period, left the  wildlifi 


authority in June of this year. Th 
Commission is now at full strength 
with eight members. 
The new Commissioner is Pring! 
pal of the Philipsburg Junior High | 
School and Secretary of the Philips 
burg Association of Commerce, 4 
graduate of Philipsburg High School| 
where he was an outstanding athlete, 
Lucas received his Bachelor. of S¢.' 
ence degree from Juniata College in} 
1931 and his Master’s degree in Edu 
cation from Penn State University in| 
1938. 
Commissioner Lucas is an active] 
member of several school and frater’ 
nal organizations. The 46 year old 
educator is a veteran of World Wa! 
II, being released from active duty in| 
the U. S. Navy in 1946 with the rank} 
of Lieutenant Commander. He i} 
married and the father of a 15 year 
old son and a 9 year old daughter. | 
Since _ boyhood, Commissioner | 
Lucas has taken an avid interest it} 
the outdoors. For three years prior t 
his military service he was rr 
of the Philipsburg Rod and Gun} 
Club and immediately after the wat| 
served as club secretary. In 1956 he 
was again elected to the presidend. 
Since 1948 he has been Secretary d 
the Aero Game Feeding Club. His} 
keen interest in hunting and wild 
conservation coupled with his demot | 
strated leadership ability well quali | 
fies the sportsman-educator to mei 
bership in the Game Commission. 
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Federal Aid In Wildlife 
Restoration 


The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice has advised the Game Commis- 
sion that Pennsylvania will receive 
$455,933.20 as its allotment of Pitt- 
man-Robertson funds for the federal 
fiscal year which began July 1, 1956. 
The state will also receive an addi- 
tional $104,828.47 for use in the 
1956-57 year as her portion of accu- 
mulated P-R funds. The Federal Aid 
in Wildlife Restoration program is 
financed by an 11% federal excise 
tax ON sporting arms and ammuni- 
tion. After state-recommended proj- 
ects are approved, the state is reim- 
bursed from the federal fund to the 
extent of 75% of the costs within the 
amount allotted. 

In the last fiscal year the Game 
Commission’s Land Management Di- 
vision spent $427,188.49 on the fol- 
lowing projects: creating small marsh 
impoundments for waterfowl; devel- 
oping Cooperative Farm Game Proj- 
ects; establishing refuges; erecting 
safety zone signs around cooperators’ 
buildings; furnishing seedlings and 
purchasing game nesting cover lo- 
cated on the property of cooperating 
farmers; establishing and maintain- 
ing food plots, and roads to them, on 
State Game Lands; planting trees, 
shrubs and vines on these lands; cut- 
ting woodland borders on _ State 
Game Lands, Farm Game Projects 
and other leased areas; constructing 
and erecting wood duck nesting 
boxes; pruning and releasing game 
food producers on State Game Lands; 
advising farmers on conservation 
practices that also help wildlife; op- 
erating the Howard Nursery to pro- 
vide seedlings for State Game Lands 
and lands leased by the Commission. 

For the year that began July 1, 
1956, the Commission’s Land Man- 
agement Division received approval 
for the use of $480,000 in P-R funds. 


Girl Scout Illustrator Wins 
Hunt Safety Poster Award 


Miss Barbara Meadows, an illus- 
trator for the Girls Scouts of the 
U.S.A., has been declared winner of 
a hunting safety poster design con- 
test sponsored by the Sporting Arms 
& Ammunition Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute (SAAMI). 

The contest was conducted by The 
Art Students League of New York 
for SAAMI—the national trade asso- 
ciation of America’s leading makers 
of sporting rifles, shotguns and am- 
munition. Miss Meadows was one of 
nearly 4,000 League members eli- 
gible, and was the only woman en- 
trant. She was awarded $500 and her 
choice of an American made sport- 
ing firearm. 

The poster will be made available 
this year to State Game and Conser- 
vation Departments and _ interested 
sportsmen’s groups at one-half actual 
cost as part of SAAMI’s continuing 
hunter safety program. Over 100,000 
such safety placards are distributed 
annually by the organization for dis- 
play in places where sportsmen are 
most likely to congregate. 


BE SURE OF YOUR 
TARGET.. 


before you fire! 
WATCH THAT MUZZLE 
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“3 we Ai Madd gen 

GeameKews GADGETS— 

G@ver ose vour Car ECA) 
HUNTING LISCENSE 
BECAUSE THE 
HOLDER CAME 
UNSNAPPED ?... 


| @PHEN TRY THIS IDEA.. 
AFTER YOU'VE FASTENED 

| THE HOLDER To YOUR 

| HUNTING COAT.. ATTACH 

| A SAFETY PIN AS 
SHOWN , AND .-- 
NO MORE LOST 
LICENSES , EVEN IN 
THE THICKEST BRIAR 
OR LAUREL PATCH.. 





Mant A GOOD STEADY REST FOR VARMINT OR 
TARGET SHOOTING? ... ALL YOU NEED IS A 
GOOD SHARP POCKET KNIFE... 










SMALL _SAPLING 
ABouT %%" THICK. 


(THE SUPPLY IS f 
UNLIMITTED...) 


CuT iT TO A | 
™—LENGTH THAT 

“ BEST FITS You. 
SHARPEN THE END SO 

___ ¥OU CAN PUSH IT IN THE 
cass > GROUND... 


| 
QYorks Besr FOR THE PRONE OR | 
SITTING POSITION .. | 


— 


how to make 


| 


you have a tip on 
hunting or wildlife conserva- 
tion better, send it to the Editor, PENNSYL- 
VANIA GAME News, Harrisburg. This is the 
first in a series of illustrated ideas. 


Beagle Clubs Plant For Rabbits 

Beaglers are rapidly learning that 
proper food and cover in the right 
places provide the answer to more 
sport on their club grounds. 

Beagle clubs of the State, with the 
cooperation of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, planted 230,000 
trees and shrubs this spring expressly 
for rabbits. Glenn Bowers, Commis- 
sion cottontail biologist, distributed 
the trees and shrubs to 16 beagle 
clubs in 15 counties. All were planied 
by the club members on their club 
grounds or on dog training areas. 

Bowers, who acts as advisor to the 
rabbit chasers and draws management 
plans for their lands, reports these 
men are enthusiastic about the proj- 
ect. The beaglers have learned 
through this cooperative program that 
the only sure method of producing 
more rabbits for chasing or hunting 
is providing food and cover. 
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Chuck Hunting Can 
Be Safe Sport 

The record makes it appear thy 
woodchuck (groundhog) hunting jj 
Pennsylvania is sae ne progre, 
sively safer for humans. Last year 
persons were killed and 14 were jj 
jured by gunfire at the hands gi 
woodchuck hunters or while huntip! 
the “whistle-pig.” In 1954 there wen! 
three human fatalities and thirty. 
wounded accountable to such hum 
ing. In 1953 the tally was eight ani} 
thirty-two. So far this year the Gang! 
Commission has record of but fix! 
persons injured by chuck huni! 
gunfire—no fatalities. 





The score could be 0-0 every yea) 
if each “pig” hunter would observ 
the simple rules of safe gun handling! 
and make sure of his target beyon} 
question before loosing his bullet, i 
should be recognized, too, that ute! 
dependence on binoculars or a tél) 
scope mounted on the rifle. some! 
times leads to trouble. It can be a 
dificult for a person with norm 
vision to identify an animal at grea 
distance through a ‘scope or glas6] 
as with the naked eye at fairly clot) 
range. The safety requirement in an 
case is that the target be identifiel 


beyond question. A person doesn) 
simply “happen” to shoot another al 
mistake for game. The shooter it} 


such case is guilty of neglect becaus} 
no human ever “looked like a woot 
chuck,” as reports often reat | 
Though “varmint” hunting has in) 
creased tremendously in recent yeab} 
the percentage of chuck hunters she 
in this State compared to the toll 
number of chuck hunters is far oll 
of proportion to the number of pet 
sons injured or killed while huntif 
in the small game and large gait 
seasons. ; 

Is any bird or animal worth risk} 
ing human life? The obvious answe) 
to that question would prevent maf 
hunter casualties. 
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Varmint Shooting Problems 


By Ed Shearer 


N THE course of a year a gun 

columnist collects a sizeable bun- 
dle of letters concerning sporting 
arms and ammunition. Questions 
about varmint and small game rifles 
top the list by a good margin. First 
there are questions from the tyro var- 
mint hunter who wants to know 
which is the best rifle, cartridge or 
scope to bust a whistle-pig in the 
whiskers a couple of fields away. 
Then there is the brother who, after 
one season of shooting, wants to 
know the answers for a lot of as- 
sorted woes with which an unkind 
fate often plagues varmint hunters. 

Actually there are two schools of 
thought among these specialized 
shooters. In one group we find the 
stalkers who want to walk up to a 
woodchuck’s front dooryard. On the 
other hand we find the long range 
clan whose shooting wor... starts at 
over 150 yards. The novice varmint 
hunter must make up his mind right 
at the beginning as to which road 
he wants to travel; methods and 
equipment for each “school” are rad- 
ically different. 

To begin with, it must be under- 
stood that for the real varmint hunt- 
er the paramount issue is not the kill 
or number of kills but how they are 
made. There is no denying there is a 
lot of fun and skill in outwitting and 
sneaking up on a wild animal close 
enough to see his eyes. But there is 
little sport in the shot itself because 
for even an average marksman, a 


high power load at close range is 
murder. 








At one time I lived in good wood- 
chuck country and got a big bang 
out of stalking them with a Smith & 
Wesson 44 Special revolver. Sure, I 
lost a lot of skin off my elbows and 
knees but I learned a lot about stalk- 
ing, too. Show me a good stalker and 
you see a good hunter every time. 
But in a stalking rifle and outfit, the 
first consideration is safety. No car- 
tridge load is absolutely safe in the 
hands of a careless, excitable indi- 
vidual,. The bullet should travel fast 
enough to break up or go to pieces 
on striking the ground. 

A ricochet bullet that goes whin- 
ing over a farmer’s head or punc- 
tures one of his livestock will not 
only get you but every other hunter 
barred in that territory. About the 
most dangerous cartridge ever made 
in this respect is the 22 caliber rim- 
fire in the hands of a hunter who 
knows little and cares less. 

The next consideration is noise. 
Since most varmint hunting is done 
on land occupied by farmers or 
others, a relatively mild report is al- 
most a must. The trajectory should 
be flat enough to require no holding 
over or other guess work. The accu- 
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racy must be fine enough to match 
the size of the game which is usually 
small. 

The rifle should be short, light 
and easily handled. I know this is 
the opposite of what is generally 
recommended for varmints. A stalk- 
er, however, will do a lot of creep- 
ing and crawling over the country- 
side, pushing his rifle ahead of him 
in thick cover. A fellow who makes 
a practice of this with a nine or ten 
pound, long-barreled rifle with a big 
bulky scope mounted thereon might 
be considered on the balmy side. 
The light, short medium priced 
rifles such as the Savage 340 or the 
Winchester 43 in the 22 Hornet or 
218 Bee class would just about fill 
the bill for this type of hunting. And 
one of the numerous small, light and 
medium priced scopes like the Wea- 
ver ]-4 series in 214 to 4 power 
would make an ideal combination. 
With the scope mounted 1.2 inches 
above the axis of the bore and 
sighted for 150 yards, the trajectory 
would stay within one inch to that 
distance and about four inches low 
at 200 yards. A stalker worthy of the 
name will shoot at 100 yards or un- 
der, depending on the cover. 

Judging from the sales and adver- 
tising, however, the big bang for the 
every growing army of varmint 
shooters comes in the long and difh- 
cult shots. With today’s high speed, 
quick-expanding bullets, wounded 
varmints are rare. A solid hit means 
curtains and at on or medium 
range, mostly pieces. There are no 
half measures with these boys—it’s 
either a clean kill or a miss. But this 
business of reaching out two, three 
or four hundred yards at a target 
the size of the family cat is becoming 
our fastest growing field sport. The 
gun makers are bending over back- 
wards in bringing out new high ve- 
locity rifles and cartridges. Likewise 
the scope makers are producing 
scopes through which you can count 
a varmint’s whiskers from here to 
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there. So let’s see what's needed fy 
this kind of game. 

The safety angle becomes a prob 
lem at these ranges. In order to wit, 
stand the high velocity necessary fy 
flat trajectory at long range, the byl 
let jackets must be materially thick 
and harder than for a_ bullet & 
signed for 150-200 yard work. Whe 
you pass the 250 yard marker it jj 
poor business to count on bulla 
break up. Depending on the velocity, 
they will open up or expand to, 
greater or lesser extent well past the} 
400 yard mark. An expanded or par] 
ly expanded bullet that ricochet} 
really screams “bloody murder” over | 
the country side. Thus it is impera | 
tive for the long range shooter to} 
consider his background, even wit! 
the hottest of hot shots. 

The noise problem gives rise 
the fact that to drive a bullet fa! 
enough to get the necessary flat tre | 
jectory, it takes plenty of powder| 
Rifles of the 220 Swift class give a) 
fairly loud report. 





Probably the most important qual 
ities in a long range varmint rife} 
are accuracy, flat trajectory and good] 
wind bucking bullets. The only com: | 
mercial varmint rifles today in the] 
300 yard plus class are the 220 Swilt| 
and the new sixes—the 243 Winches! 
ter and the 244 Remington ar} 
tridges. With the rash of claims by 
long range Charlies and the equally 
deceptive advertising by the boys in| 
the front office, of nonchalantly) 
wafting chucks to their ancestors at| 
400 to 500 yards, it’s time we come! 
down to earth in this long range} 
game. 

You hear a lot about inherent a 
curacy in varmint cartridges. Now 
the accuracy one can get from a |i 
to 18 pound rifle, equipped with a% 
power scope off a bench rest is ome) 
thing, The accuracy the same brother 
can get with an 8 to 10 pound rill 
with an eight to ten power scopt 
from a prone position 


or even 2) 
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chuck rest, in the field is an entirely 
different nag. 

Field accuracy is dependent on 
barrel weight and condition, stock, 

wder, bullet and a lot of other 
oa One thing is sure, each shot 
is for the record and you don’t get 
any sighting shots. As a general thing 
the size of the game, the velocity and 
group determines the range you can 
consistently kill at—if you guess right. 
It also governs the amount of trajec- 
tory you can use. 

For instance, a white-tail deer will 
measure about 14 inches from top of 
shoulder to bottom of brisket. -A 
moose will use up the best part of a 
yard. With all this leeway a rifle can 
be sighted to put the bullet three to 
four inches high at mid-range and 





still put meat in the pot with a cen- 
ter hold on the shoulder. Thus on 
targets of this size a fairly flat shoot- 
ing big game rifle can be sighted in 
to havea so called point blank range 
of from (with scope sights) 200 yards 
with the medium power class to 350 
yards with rifles of the 270 and mag- 
num class. 

With a varmint rifle you are deal- 
ing with targets averaging 4 inches 
shoulder to brisket measurements in 
the case of chucks and 3 inches of 
hide on a crow. In view of this, most 
skilled varmint hunters want a bul- 
let rise of no more than | to 114 
inches, which keeps them within the 
rifle’s group size in relation to the 
size of the target. 


Sighted thus a 22 Hornet with a 
scope sight mounted 1.5 inches above 
the axis of the bore would have an 
effective point blank range of about 
160 yards. The 220 Swift would have 
about 260 yards with the 243 and 
244 a little behind. 


If the new varmint shooter wants 
to know how far his rifle will con- 
sistently bust a varmint, he must go 
to the bench rest. Given some sub- 
stantial pieces of lumber, anyone can 
knock one together. A small bag of 
sand completes the deal. Now. fire 5 
strings of 5 shots each at 100-200 and 
300 yards if necessary and average 
them. When you pass the 3 inch 
group you have run out of crow. 
And when you have passed the 4 
inch mark you have run out of 
chuck. But you have learned two im- 
portant things. One is the range your 
particular outfit can be relied on to 
hit varmints consistently. Also if you 
get up between groups you know 
how much a slight change of position 
will affect your center of impact. 
Both are important in long range 
varmint shooting. 

Most of our best varmint rifles in 
the 222 class and up will stay on a 
crow at 200 yards. They will pretty 
well use up a chuck at 300 yards. I 
have never seen a rifle you would lug 
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afield that would begin to average 
one minute (which is four inches) 
groups at 400 yards. One or two 
lucky groups (we all get them) don’t 
mean anything. It is what the rifle 
will average that counts. 

The sectional density and shape of 
the bullet known as the ballistic co- 
efficient is very important in long 
range shooting. Take a 3500 foot sec- 





guess work considerably on both @ 
vation and windage. Here is 
the handloader has an advantag 
he can choose his bullet accordingy 
Now the angle of fall is mm 
sharper than the angle of depart 
A mistake of a few yards in 
estimation will give you a miss 9 
chuck at long range. Wind is alway 
a gamble when you have no sightig 
shots, as it is constantly changing) 
velocity and sometimes in direct 
The only way you cah learn to doy 
wind is by shooting in it, 
Another thing that bothers om 
shooting in hilly country is oy) 
shooting when shooting at sharp a 
gles, either up or down. This is 
cause the slant range is greater tha) | 
the horizontal range. So the angled) |) 
the rifle bore to compensate for thy |; 
trajectory must be subtracted fron) *’ 
the angle of slope, either up qj 
down, or the bullet will go high. hj 
other words you must hold low eithe 
up or down or you will over shoo, 
These are some of the problem E 




























































ond bullet with a coefficient of .15. that beset the long range varmin of 
It will lose 19.5°7 velocity in the first shooter. Even a small error in ang ,,. 
A rh ea stat 

100 yards and 50.99% at 300 yards. one of them can be disastrous. i) o¢ 
The same weight bullet with a co- taking it all in all, when the ump ¢,, 
efficient of .35 would only lose 8.6%, to bust a 400 yard chuck overcomsy ., 
velocity in the first 100 yards and you, your best bet is to be a gool ie 
24.69% at 300 yards, which cuts the Bingo player. ona 
of 
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CALLING ALL VARMINTS re 


Turkey, crow and duck calls are not the only ones used to bring wildlife abi 
within gun range. Now “varmint” calls are used similarly to decoy foxé 


coyotes and wildcats. 


Manipulated properly the calls emit squeals, shrieks, and whimperings # 
imitate sounds made by a wounded rabbit—the animal called “the predaton 


staff of life.” 


The art of predator calling has captured the imagination of outdoorsmeé 
who enjoy hunting between game seasons. For several years Game Protectt 
and sportsmen in Pennsylvania have given the calling devices a tryout, wil 


some success. 


In Arizona there is a newly-organized “Varmint Callers Association.” Tit 
membership includes photographers as well as hunters. Cameramen say the 
device makes it possible to get close-up pictures of wild animals. 
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ACH year with the approach ol 

fall an ever increasing number 
of outdoor enthusiasts can be found 
standing in deep meditation in front 
of the archery tackle display at their 
favorite sporting goods shop. The 
special archery deer seasons of the 
past several years are attracting new- 
comers to the hunting field. Many 
of them have never shot a bow and 
a surprising number have had no 
previous hunting experience. 

The beginner will be dismayed at 
the amount and variety of archery 
tackle offered for sale and_ will 
be understandingly doubtful of his 
ability to select suitable equipment 
for his first attempt at hunting with 


a bow. If the salesman is an archer 


of proven ability, (unfortunately few 


of them are) the beginner may rely 
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Bow Hunting Preliminaries 


By Tom Forbes 







7 


on the salesman’s knowledge to 
guide him in his initial purchases. 
Usually the novice has acquired an 
interest in bow hunting by listening 
to the conversation of friends who 
have taken up the sport. It is an 
excellent idea to solicit advice on 
proper equipment from an experi- 
enced archer when you are ready to 
make your first purchases. 

Contrary to popular belief you 
cannot bridge the gap from novice 
to bow-hunter by walking into a 
tackle shop and buying a_ sixty 
pound hunting bow and a dozen 
arrows. You may buy a sixty pound 
bow for hunting, but a hunting bow 
as a distinct species does not exist. 
Any type of bow may be and is used 
in the hunting field provided its use 
is legalized by law. Unfortunately 
too many beginners adopt just such 
tactics, basing their selection of a 
bow on impressions gained from the 
all to common practice among bow- 
men of boasting of the drawing 
weight of their particular bow, 
which is intended to impress a non- 














BEGINNING ARCHERS are often surprised and confused by the amount and variety @ 
archery tackle offered for sale. Best solution is to solicit advice on proper equipmen| 


from an experienced archer. 


shooter. Archery is not a test of 
strength and ability as a marksman 


is not measured in terms of the 
drawing weight of an_ individual's 
bow. Skill in shooting a bow is the 
primary requisite for success in the 
hunting field and that skill has to 
be acquired. 

Proper shooting technique or form 
is necessary in acquiring any reason- 
able degree of accuracy in shooting 
a bow just the same as it is required 
to become proficient in any sport. 
Shooting a bow is an acquired art 
and if you learn the fundamentals 
and practice the proper technique 
you can learn to shoot accurately 
with a bow; which is a lot more 
satisfactory than being limited to 
boasting about your physical prowess. 

A bow used in the hunting field 
may draw from 45 to 80 pounds at 
a 28 inch draw. The minimum legal 
drawing weight for a bow with 
which you may hunt in the State 
of Wisconsin is 30 pounds and Wis- 
consin has had special bow and 
arrow deer seasons since 1934, and 


it is a reasonable deduction thi 
the responsible authorities in_ tha 
state are fully satisfied with the kil 
ing power of a 30 pound bow. Iti 
a basic premise that any bow isi 
lethal weapon and should be sh 
and handled under the same caf 
conditions that pertain to the f 
The heavy bow used in the huni 
field is a special weapon and] 
the big game rifie has a limited 
A rifleman generally has learné 
shoot with a moderate priced 22% 
his prized big game rifle was® 
quired after and not before 
learned to shoot. a 
To learn how to shoot a bowa 
to acquire the proper techni 
through practice will bring intop 
muscles which will be streng 
through use. Your first bow shol 
be purchased for the primary 
pose of learning good shooting 
You should be able to bring 
full draw, (a bow is always 
from full draw position), with 
undue strain on your part. 
edge of a standard shooting 
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nique is essential if you are going to 
acquire any ability or learn to shoot 
accurately. Watch skilled bowmen in 
action; listen carefully to their ad- 
vice, and read and study any ma- 
terial you can locate on the subject. 
A pitfall that you should avoid is to 
be lured into buying a bow that re- 
quires an all out effort on your part 
to bring it to full draw shooting 

sition on the pretext that it is a 
ere bow. Since you do not have 
the skill required to draw the bow 
properly you will most certainly 
develop bad habits which will be 
dificult to overcome. The simple act 
of drawing the bow string properly 
is impossible for a novice to perform 
with a heavy bow. The bow string 
is drawn with the tips of the three 
fingers of the drawing hand bent 
only at the first joint with the bow 
string resting between the finger tips 
and the first joint. The remainder 
of the fingers, the hand, and the 
forearm are a continuous straight 


line and act like a rope to bring 
into play the shoulder muscles which 
are used in the draw. This is an 
acquired art and takes plenty of 
practice. 

A rough guide for purchasing a 
bow of suitable drawing weight with 
which you can learn to shoot is: 
Youngsters up to 10 years old, not 
to exceed 15 pounds; 10 to 16 years 
of age, 20 to 25 pounds; over 16 
years of age, 25 to 30 pounds. The 
design, materials, and workmanship 
used in the manufacture of the 
modern bow produce a wide variety 
of bows in every price range. A low 
priced hickory flat bow may sell for 
as little as $4.00. At the other end 
of the price range are the laminated 
or composite bows selling at $65. 
The beginner should seriously con- 
sider the advisability of purchasing 
a relatively low priced bow in the 
$8 to $15 price range. Leave the 
purchase of a high priced bow until 
you have acquired the ability to hit 


NO TEST OF STRENGTH, archery is aimed at developing skill. Knowledge of standard 
shooting technique is essential if you are going to ever shoot accurately. These bowmen 
shooting at the 1956 Sportsmen’s Show in Harrisburg exhibit excellent form. 
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FIELD ARCHERY on courses set up by 
many sportsmen’s clubs throughout the 
State are fine places to practice. New 
members are always a welcome addition to 
archery clubs. 


a chosen target consistently. From 
there on out your selection of a bow 
to use in the hunting field is a 
matter of personal preference and 
the size of your pocketbook. Too 
many beginners act on the false as- 
sumption that accuracy can be pur- 
chased and that with the acquisition 
of a high priced bow accuracy is 
assured. There is no substitute for 
intelligent practice. 

When you have chosen your first 
bow you will need in addition a 
dozen good practice arrows, a quiver 
in which to carry them, an arm 
guard, and protection in the form 
of a shooting glove or tab for the 
drawing fingers. These are the essen- 
tial items and their cost for the 
express purpose for which they are 
intended can be very reasonable. 
Arrows are manufactured in dif- 
erent lengths to meet the require- 
ments of the individual. You can 
determine the length of arrow you 
should purchase by the following 
method. Extend your arm and hand 
at full length directly in front of 


you. Place the knock end of # 
arrow at your arm pit. The tip 
an arrow of the correct length yj 
reach to the first joint of y 
middle finger. Good practice arto 
made from Port Orford cedar wij 
metal points and replaceable plagj 
nocks can be purchased for appro, 
mately fifty cents each. Sight al 
each individual shaft while reyoly 
it slowly and discard any crooky 
shafts as they will not fly straigh} 
to the target. Whether you choy 
a belt, shoulder, or other type 
quiver in which to carry your arroy 
is solely a matter of individual 
erence. By and large, belt quiva 
cost less than the shoulder type anf 
will reduce your initial monetay 
outlay. 
The high anchor or _huntig 
method of aiming is the choice q 
most of the new crop of bow huntey 
In any method you select learn ¢ 
shoot with both eyes open. Using th 
high anchor, draw to the cheek wil} 
the arrow at about mouth height 
tilt the bow slightly from the vertical 
until you can sight along the shal 
of the arrow to your target. Stam 
erect, head up and shoulders back 
with your feet on an imaginary lit 
extending to your target. Looki 
your target by turning your hei 
and looking along your bow am 
which is extended toward the targt 
Focus your eyes on the center of th 
target; the arrow shaft can 
brought into proper alignment bj 
indirect vision. Sight over the tipd 
the arrow which you bring into t 
line of sight from your eyes to tt 
target center. 
If there is an archery club in you 
vicinity join it by all means @ 
make your first attempt at shootifi 
under the supervision of one of th 
club members. New members alti 
welcome addition to any archel) 
club and members are willing at 
anxious to instruct the novice int 
fundamentals. If you have to practit 
alone, set up a couple of bales a) 
straw in open territory where si 
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arrows cannot menace people or live- 
stock. For your initial attempt stand 
ten to fifteen yards from your target. 
Stray arrows have a habit of sliding 
under the grass for their entire 
length making them difficult to lo- 
cate and searching for lost arrows 
can take up a disproportionate share 
of your practice time. — 
As your technique _improves_in- 
crease your shooting distance. W hen 
you can consistently group six of 
those practice arrows in an area 


which you could cover with a bushel 


basket from a distance of thirty yards 
you can begin to wonder whether 
better equipment would improve 
your accuracy. Your practice arrows, 
that is those that have not been lost 
or broken, will have a rather be- 
draggled appearance by that time. All 
beginners are rough on arrows. 
Check your arrows at frequent inter- 



















vals and discard any shafts that show 
the least sign of failure. Arrows 
break as they pass the bow and a 
broken shaft can cause painful in- 
jury to the bow hand of the archer. 
Your bow which was difficult to 
bring to full draw on your first 
attempts now feels like a feather- 
weight. You are on your way to 
being a marksman when you have 
reached this stage and you have 
earned the right to go back to your 
tackle shop and equip yourself for 
the October hunting season. 

One final word of caution; a 45 
pound bow at your draw will pin 
down any game that you can stalk 
within bow range. Remember: It’s 
not the drawing weight of the bow 
but the ability of the bowman to 
send an arrow to a vital area which 
assures a Clean kill and a successful 
hunt. 











ARCHERY TOURNAMENT 
CALENDAR 

For the information of archers 
desiring to attend or participate in 
field and target tournaments, here 
is a list of Championship shoots 
scheduled for September by the 
Pennsylvania State Archery Asso- 
ciation: 
September 1, 2 & 3 

PSAA Target Championship, 

State College. 10:00 a. m. 


September 9 
Northeast Division Field Cham- 
pionship, PSAA, Berwick Arch- 
ery Club, Berwick. 9:00 a. m. 
September 16 
Northwest Division, Field Cham- 
pionship, PSAA, Colonel Drake 
Archers, Titusville. 9:00 a. m. 
September 29 & 30 


PSAA Field Championship, 
Greencastle. 9:00 a. m. 































BOWHUNTING'’S BIGGEST THRILL 
came to W. E. Sell, of Hanover, last year 
when he killed this four point buck in 
Cameron County. Using a 30 pound glass- 
powered bow, he hit his deer at about 30 
yards. It marked his 27th deer, first with 
bow and arrow. 
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Shooting For Fun and Practice 


By Ted S. Pettit 


ITH the hunting season only a 

few weeks away, this is the time 
to sharpen up your shooting eye. Too 
many of us are weekend shooters. 
We go out for two or three weekends 
each fall to hunt small game and big, 
then wonder why we miss some easy 
shots. By the time the season is over, 
we get in the grove. But by then it is 
too late. The season is over. So we 
pack away our guns and bows and 
wait for another season. 

There is one good reason why we 
owe it to ourselves and the future of 
our sport to pratice ahead of time so 
when the season opens, we are already 
“warmed up.’ Very simply, that reason 
is “Good Shooting is good conser- 
vation.”” Good shooting means a clean 
kill, and fewer cripples to crawl off 
and die as wasted game. Then too, as 
hunting pressure increases and the 
available game must be spread out 
among more hunters, our shots are 
less frequent. We must be able to 
make the best use of every oppor- 
tunity—and that means making every 
shot count. 

Just as football teams practice for 
several weeks before the season opens 
so that every play, every block or 
tackle is almost instinctive, so the 
sportsman must practice so_ that 
every motion is smooth and correctly 
timed. This timing and smoothness 
of movement can be acquired with 
practice—and frequently it makes the 
difference between a hit or a near 
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miss. Near misses frequently result 
crippled game, and that may meg 
lost game. 

Gun Games and Contests 

All of these games and conteg 
can be played anywhere there js; 
safe place to shoot. The first grow} 
require 22 rifles and fifty feet ia 
the firing point to the target. Tk 
other necessary item is a_ box ¢ 
“Bustible  Bullseyes’” available iy 
most sporting goods stores. These ar 
black composition “buttons” the si 
of the bull on the standard 50 fog 
range target. They come with a oa 
piece of light wire molded in theny 
so you can hang them on a pieced 
string, or by sticking the wire ini 
hole in a board, or your backstop. 

Rapid Fire Contest 

On each side of your backstoy 
hang five bustible bullseyes so thi 
they are at least 3 inches apart. Yo 
and your companion take your pos 
tions on the firing line. Your gun 
have the actions open, and five shel 
are at hand. At the signal, you loa 
one shell at a time and shoot ati) 
bullseye. Score five points for the fis} 
one who squeezes off five shots, amy 
five points for each bullseye thats 
broken. 

Try this game in four parts: shoo 
ing prone; kneeling; sitting, and of 
hand. 

Shoot Down 

At fifty or seventy-five feet, ham 

ten bustible bullseyes on each si 
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of the backstop. Your companion 
shoots first. Then you shoot. The 
urpose of the game is to see who 
can hit the most bullseyes in a row. 
The first one to miss loses the match. 
Try this from four shooting posi- 
tions, and if you have each hit 40 
bulls, continue off-hand until some- 
one misses. 


Swinging Target 

Shoot at fifty feet. Drill a one 
quarter inch hole near one end of a 
three foot long piece of one by two 
lumber. On the other end, fasten a 
foot square piece of celotex or heavy 
cardboard. Fasten a standard 50 foot 
range target (or draw one) on the 
celotex or cardboard. 


Push a nail through the hole in 
the one by two and drive it securely 
into the backstop, but not so far that 
the one by two will not swing back 
and forth freely. 

Tie a long piece of heavy cord or 
twine to the one by two, and run it 
through on screw-eye in one side of 
the backstop, and back to the firing 
line. Then when you pull the string, 
the target will swing back and forth. 
Try pulling the cord until the target 
is pulled up as far as it will go. Then 
let go of the string. The target should 
swing back and forth several times 
before coming to rest. 

Try this from a prone or sitting 
position first. Shoot five shots each. 
Between shots, pull the target up as 
far as it will go, then release it. The 
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target must be moving when you 
shoot. High score wins. 


Moving Targets 

Shoot of fifty to seventy-five feet. 
Be sure of your background. Use two 
trees or two poles forty feet apart or 
nearly so. Stretch a piece of heavy 
baling wire between the trees so one 
end is eight feet from the ground 
and the other end two feet from the 
ground. 

Fasten a small clothes line pulley 
to each end of a 2 foot piece of one 
by two, and hang the pullies on the 
wire. Move it to the high end of the 
wire and let go. If it slides down the 
wire too fast, lower the high end of 
the wire a foot or two, or try again. 
When you adjust it so that it moves 
fast enough so that a target hanging 
from it will be fun to shoot it (not 
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too slow, but not too fast) fasten a 
short piece of string to the one by 
two. Stick a tack in the tree or post 
at the high end of the wire and loop 
the string over the tack. This will 
hold the sliding target holder at the 
high end of the wire. 

Tie on long piece of cord to the 
tack and run the cord back to the 
firing line. When you pull the cord, 
the tack comes out and the target 
slides down the wire. Try it a few 
times to be sure it works easily. 

For targets you can use regular 
paper targets, or cardboard cut-outs 
of crows, quail, pheasants, grouse or 
ducks. 

To make these cut-outs, make a 
rough sketch of the flying bird on a 
piece of cardboard, or trace the out- 
line from a large calendar illustra- 
tion or counter display advertisement 
that your sporting goods dealer may 
give you. Some gun manufacturers 
distribute such displays, or may have 
ready-made targets. 

Trace these patterns on cardboard 
or cellotex, cut them out and fasten 
them to the sliding target holder. 
Fasten the target at the high end of 
the wire, and take your position on 
the firing line. When you say pull, 
your companion pulls out the tack, 
and down goes the target. Unload 
your gun, open the action, and lay 
down the gun, while you and your 
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companion check your shot and w 
up the target for the next round,” 
At first, the most hits for each fy 
shots will determine the winner, } 
as you practice and improve, 
may want to score by location of hj 
on the target. Head or neck sho 
count 10; body shots count 8; wig) 
or tail shots count 4. | 
























Pop-up Targets 4 

Shoot at 50 to 75 feet. Be surg: 
a good, safe backstop. Pop-up 
provide good practice for hug 
rabbits and are easy to make, § 
with three or four two foot seq 
of logs that are 8 to 10 ine 
diameter, or use large, mailing ff 
made of very heavy cardboard, — 
Place these logs at varying 
tances up to ten feet in front off 

















backstop in different locations, Driv!) 
































stakes in the ground at both sides 
each log, so that the log will tun} 
but stay in position. 

With nails or screws, fasten an lf 
piece of one by two to one end of the 
log as shown in the drawing, aml 
nail on tack cut-out targets of am 
mals to the log as shown. Tie a piet 


of cord or heavy twine to each piec} 


of one by two on each log and m 
the twine back to the firing line, | 
Take your positions on the fring 
line with your gun loaded and itj 
the ready position. Tell your com 
panion to pull one piece of com 
gently so the target stands upright 
and slowly falls over toward Yo 
You don’t know which one he wil 
pull. In the two or three secondsi 
takes for the target to stand and fal 
over, your job is to hit it in the heal 
or neck. After a little practice yo 
can fasten bustible bullseyes to th 
targets and shoot at them. Winneri 


this contest is the one who breaks ttf 


most bulls in 5 shots at five targets 


All these games are fun in theny 


selves. They also help you get @ 
the groove” for the hunelan seasol 
and to perfect your aim, timing afl 
swing. 
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* Prospecting 

















By Larry J. Kopp 


N the strictest sense of the word, 

prospecting means looking for fur 
signs such as tracks, droppings, and 
such, Most of today’s successful fox 
trappers agree, however, that the ad- 
vance preparation of set locations 
should also be included as a part of 
prospecting. In other words, while 
you are prospecting for fox sign, it is 
also a good plan to determine the 
best locations for your sets, and to 
prepare them in advance. 

Perhaps my column: this month 
will give you some ideas on where to 
look for fox signs, and where to pre- 
pare your set locations. 


The many thousands of miles of 


power line right-of-ways which criss- 
cross our Pennsylvania countryside 


today—provide excellent places for 


the trapper to search for fox signs. 
Usually some sort of a road is found 
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along these right-of-ways, making 
them ideal travel routes for foxes. 
Look for muddy and sandy spots 
along such roads—study these care- 
fully for tracks. Good set locations 
can be prepared at bare spots left 
by burned brush piles. A diligent 
search will also reveal other suitable 
locations. 

In many parts of the State, aban- 
doned, as well as used, railroad tracks 
afford a good opportunity for the 
trapper to check for fox signs. In 
northern Pennsylvania, many miles 
of railroads wind their way among 
the majestic mountains, and here one 
seldom fails to find fox droppings 
conspicuously deposited on the ties 
between the tracks. Often the trapper 
can also find small fields or other 
open areas along the railroad where 
fox set locations can be prepared. 


Certainly not the least interesting 
places to look for fox signs are the 
many logging and similar roads and 
trails found in almost any woodland. 
Again, as on power line right-of-ways, 
the trapper looks for tracks at muddy 
and sandy spots. Droppings too, are 
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looked for, and these are generally the woodland road leads out ini} 
found deposited in the middle of the open fields. The serious  trapp 
road. Good set locations can be pre- should not overlook conspicuous & 
pared at places where several differ- jects along the trail where scent pw 
ent roads form an intersection, where _ sets can be constructed. 




















1956 DOVE, RAIL AND WOODCOCK SEASONS 
Daily Max. ' 
Open Seasons Bag Possession Legal Shooting 
Species First Day Last Day Limits Limits Hours ' 
E 
Sora Sept. 1 Nov. 9 25 25 4 hr. before sunrise 
to sunset; Oct. 27 | 
only—9:00 a. m, to Ff 
/ sunset f 
iJ ip 
Rails (except Sept. 1 Nov. 9 10 20 4 hr. before sunrise | 
Sora) and to sunset; Oct. 27 | 
Gallinules only—9:00 a. m. to 
sunset 
Mourning Doves Sept. 10 Oct. 19 8 8 4 hr. before sunrise | 
to sunset 
! 
| Woodcock Oct. 8 Nov. 16 4 8 1% hr. before sunrise 


to sunset; Oct. 27 
only—9:00 a. m. to 
sunset 


le ee ae ee 


NO FEDERAL STAMP REQUIRED TO HUNT SORA, RAILS, 
GALLINULES, DOVES AND WOODCOCK 
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meee ME LATHAM 6.08. i ccd sice esa a ' Chief 


Division of Land Management 
ey SRENEESROUIN 25, bc See sibs s cee ob cee ew eae Be ay Chief 


Division of Law Enforcement 
THOS. F. BELL ted sk doh eae Deel a ee re ip ee ary : Chief 


Division of Minerals 
JOHN B. SEDAM sieves erg ute Wllge-aigls See Maw st esas oi eee 


Division of Propagation 
ares Ca GRR eee WO ooo w vs c's 00 sce Serer oreiaes s .... Chief 


FIELD DIVISION 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading 
Phone 4-2661. 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—Leroy Gleason, Supervisor, 21412 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—A. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
Phone: 872 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
Warren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland 


ROBERT E. LATIMER .. ....Waterfowl Coordinator 
GEORGE WELLER ena eratittenae sae ..eeee.- Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 
EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenksville 
Phone: 2351 
WESTERN GAME FARM-—lIsaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3323 
LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyajsock 2500 
STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 2369 
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COLOR PRINT: 
get the fine pointe . 


On much of Pennsylvania’s wildlife. These beautiful, generous sized pritil 


(22 x 28 inches) are not only fascinating to study but make wonderful 


decoration for the schoolroom, club house, rumpus room or library. 


Send just $1.50 with your name and address to PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME COMMISSION, Harrisburg, Pa., for your 4 prints of Pennsy® 


vania birds and mammals. 





